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PREKACE. 


THE  discussion  has  been  as  animated  as  it  has  proved 
unsatisfactory,  that  reckonable  time,  if  I  may  so-  call  it, 
enters  into  geological  problems  as  unquestionably  does 
sequence  of  events, 

\\''hen  we  pick  up  a  pebble  and  find  that  it  is  made  up  of 
minute  grains  of  sand  so  cemented  by  silica  that  it  is  again 
solid  rock,  we  are  carried  back  to  a  time  when  this  sand  was 
rock,  then  broken,  crushed  to  fragments,  almost  to-  powder, 
each  grain  rounded  by  nmning  w^ater,  then  exposed  tO'  other 
influences  and  a  new  rock  formed  of  the  fragments  of 
another,  a  piece  detached,  rolled  until  all  angularity  had 
disappeared  and  is  now  a  pebble.  Hold  such  a  one  in  your 
hand,  and  under  its  influence,  while  gazing  on  it,  travel 
back  to  those  ancient  days  w'hen  first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  changes  occurred,  or  still  farther  back,  when  the 
elements  of  that  rock  were  yet  intangible,  and  then  apply 
your  petty  method  of  calculating  time  as  it  affects  humanity. 
The  absurdity  is  at  once  apparent. 

Time  applies  to  human  history  only,  and  when  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  what  we  know  as  ancient  human  history,  the 
greatest  caution  is  called  for,  as  many  have  found  to  their 
sorrow,  w^hen  the  facts  of  the  earth  have  calmly  contradicted 
the  vagaries  of  dreamers.  Nature  has  never  recognized 
what  man  knows  as  "time."  Always  existent,  but  ever 
changing,  her  career  extends  backward  throughout  the 
eternity  of  the  past,  as  it  will  continue  throughout  the 
eternity  of  the  future.  Man's  career,  as  yet,  is  but  as  a 
fleeting  shadow  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,   and  only  an 


approximate  date  need  concern  the  archreologist  who  en- 
deavors to  trace  this  career.  To  endeavor  to  date  it  as  v.e 
do  that  which  has  happened  within  recorded  human  history, 
to  speak  of  years,  centuries,  or  even  milleniums,  is  the  bane 
of  archaeological  research.  Only  the  most  indefinite  phrases, 
as  "old"  and  "very  old,"  should  be  used.  It  is  the  business 
only  of  the  archaeologist  to  trace  the  sequence  of  event,  to 
arrange  in  proper  order,  if  he  can,  the  sadly  mixed,  dis- 
jointed and  exasperatingly  confused  facts  and  fragments 
thereof,  and  set  them  forth  again  in  orderly  array.  This  is 
his  proper  work.  No  cherished  theory,  no  adherence  to 
long-settled  convictions  of  one's  days  of  ignorance  should 
deter  him  from  demonstrating,  when  opportunity  affords, 
that  this  is  older  than  tlmt,  and  the  invention  of  a  simple 
form  preceded  the  elaboration  of  a  complex  one. 

Who,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  patriarchal  oak.  wall 
attempt  to  count  its  leaves,  or  trace  the  outlines  of  its  tiniest 
twigs,  or  follow  each  sinuosity  of  its  wrinkled  bark?  It  is 
the  tree  as  a  whole  that  bids  us  pause,  and  there  is  ever 
enough  to  excite  our  wonder  and  call  forth  our  admiration 
without  asking  the  question,  when  was  the  first  acorn 
evolved  from  some  Ouercian  ancestor?  Enough  to  know 
there  are  oaks,  and  for  long  have  been ;  enough  to  know 
there  are  men,  and  for  ages  long  have  been.  and.  as  a  fellow 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,  at  times,  it  also  makes 
some  of  us  wondrous  curious  at  other  times ;  so.  to  inquire 
into  the  career  of  those  who  preceded  us  is  not  unnatural, 
nor,  perhaps,  without  some  use.  There  is  always  satisfac- 
tion in  the  possession  of  a  truth,  even  if  we  can  make  no 
special  use  of  it.  Certainly  we  never  know  when  a  truth 
may  come  into  play.  Man  is  an  incident  in  the  progress  of 
events,  and,  as  such,  is  of  some  interest;  but,  if  we  associate 
him  with  time  absolute  or  time  relative,  as  we  must  an 
individual  and  his  period  of  existence,  we  are  led  into  a 
trackless  wilderness,  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 


"Thus,  it  happened."  is  a  happy  phrase,  but  how  much 
care  should  be  exercised  in  using  it,  and  then,  it  should  be 
always  understood  that  it  is  used  tentatively.  When 
Euripides  suggested  our  ignorance  of  to-morrow,  in  his  neat 
way  of  putting  it,  he  may  not  have  had  in  mind  either 
historian  or  archaeologist,  but  they,  above  all  people,  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  earth  turned  up  to-morrow  may  tell  a 
different  story  from  that  which  was  brought  to  light  to-day. 
The  spade  is  something  more,  it  seems,  than  an  implement 
with  which  to  dig.  It  proves  to  be  a  maul  occasionally  that 
knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  tub  into  which  the  theorist  has 
snugly  ensconced  himself.  The  worst  of  it  is  these  petty 
Biogenetic  archaeologists  complain  bitterly  because  the  little- 
ness of  their  labors  has  not  been  sufficient,  and  their  solution 
of  a  problem  has  not  proved  the  genuine  solution  of  the 
great  problem. 

Appl)ang  experiences  had  in  other  directions,  it  is 
naturally  unlikely  that  the  career  of  man  can  ever  be  traced 
without  here  and  there  a  yawning  and  unfathomable  abyss, 
where  may  be  everything  that  vexes  and  nothing  that  satis- 
fies ;  obstacles  too  high  to  clamber  over,  too  long  and  broad 
to  travel  around,  and  far  too  deep  to  tunnel  beneath  them. 
We  can  imagine  only  in  such  a  case,  and  the  sole  difficulty 
is  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  we  are  making  a  scientific  use  of 
the  imagination.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  making  a  state- 
ment, let  the  fact  upon  which  no  obscurity  casts  a  shadow 
be  set  forth  as  such,  and  our  inference  or  fruit  of  imagina- 
tive exercise  be  set  forth  as  such.  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
knowledge  be  advanced.  This  has  not  always  been  done. 
Some  problem,  into  which  the  element  of  time  enters,  is 
raised  upon  a  pedestal  and  so  revered  that  all  else  becomes 
of  secondary  importance,  and  facts  must  be  bent,  twisted 
and  contorted  generally  until  they  give  some  resemblance  to 
confomiity  with  the  all-important   (?)   problem.     A  thou- 


sand  facts  are  often  thus  made  valueless  to  give  fictitious 
value  to  a  worthless  whim. 

Mention  need  scarcely  be  made  of  the  fact  that  it  can  only 
prove  disastrous  to  science  to  make  use  of  time  to  bolster  up 
some  vague  tradition  which  has  loomed  into  prominence 
because  reduced  to  writing  long  after  the  events  occurred, 
if,  in  fact,  they  ever  did.  It  is  well  enough  in  a  way  to 
approximately  date  the  time  when  the  moon,  for  instance, 
leaped  from  the  Pacific  and  started  on  a  still  more  pacific 
career  of  its  own.  Millions  of  years  ago!  So  be  it;  and  so 
Lord  Kelvin  can  compute  the  duration  of  life  on  this  planet, 
but  unfortunately  an  accurate  definition  of  "life"  is  not  yet 
forthcoming.  Do  crystals  live?  We  hear  much  of  the 
intelligence  of  plants.  Is  protoplasm  conscious?  All  such 
speculative  features  of  scientific  research  are  proper  enough 
and  indeed  are  unavoidable,  but  nothing  of  it  all  pertains  to 
the  study  of  man's  career.  There  are  no  dates  in  the  earlier 
milleniums  of  his  struggle  for  existence,  and  w'hy  the  Glacial 
Period,  innocent,  dreary  days  of  ice  and  snow,  should  be 
brought  down  to  so  late  a  time  that  we  can  almost  feel  its 
wintry  breath,  to  make  more  plausible  an  oriental  legend 
and  fragments  of  the  Orient's  history,  surpasses  compre- 
hension. 

Certainly,  to  those  now  facing  the  serious  problem  of 
living  their  own  lives  it  matters  nothing  when  the  first 
anthropoid  strode  over  the  plain  or  through  the  forest,  not 
having  dominion  over  all  other  beasts,  himself  but  little  in 
advance  of  them,  but  striving  to  outwit  them  all,  and  this 
effort  has  not  yet  ceased,  for  there  are  some  creatures  still 
that  may  be  "lower"  than  mankind  as  a  whole,  but  which 
have  a  wit  that  defies  man's  efforts  to  effect  their  annihila- 
tion. Nevertheless,  when  we  see  the  foot-prints  of  a 
previous  traveler,  we,  as  we  travel,  wonder  who  he  was  that 
passed  this  way.     So,  too,  when  some  trifle  that  fell  from 


human  hands  happens  in  our  path,  laudable  curiosity  is 
aroused,  and  the  past  is.  or  should  be,  in  a  measure  revealed. 
Whether  fantastically  or  not,  depends  upon  ourselves.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  archjeologist  to  see  that  our  re-creation 
of  a  time  gone  by  is  not  grotesque,  but  rational ;  that  step 
by  step  we  are  guided  by  fact,  not  fancy,  and.  above  all,  no 
vain  imaginings  of  the  uninstructed  of  centuries  ago  shall 
poison  us  with  their  fallacious  views  of  the  world  and  of 
themselves.  The  philosophy  of  other  continents  is  philo- 
sophical in  America  if  it  is  philosophy,  but  oriental  con- 
cepts of  the  origins  of  things  have  no  place  here.  The 
American  archaeologist  has  to  do  with  American  man.  His 
studies  in  the  museum  and  library,  and  his  labors  in  the 
field  may  never  solve  the  problem  of  the  American's  origin. 
The  secret  may  be  so  deeply  buried  no  spade  will  ever  reach 
it;  but  it  may  be  confidently  claimed,  the  secret,  if  ever 
brought  to  light,  will  be  discovered  here. 

Discovered  or  not.  man  here  in  America,  on  these  broad 
plains  and  in  these  boundless  forests,  had  a  career.  None 
will  question  this,  and  this  alone  concerns  us,  for,  as  we 
tread  it,  the  ground  is  firm  beneath  our  feet.  To  the  quaking 
bogs,  in  which  the  theorist  loves  to  flounder,  he  is  welcome. 

Again  I  would  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  right 
interpretation  when  an  object  of  archaeological  significance 
is  discovered.  The  spirit  of  the  collector  is  too  likely  to 
control,  and  the  desire  of  acquisition  overrules  prudence, 
and  the  specimen  is  removed  without  thought  of  its  sur- 
roundings and  considered  only  per  se.  Too  often  this  means 
nothing.  As  well  cut  a  word  from  the  page  of  a  book  and 
study  it,  and  so  lose  all  that  the  page  might  have  revealed. 
Even  an  object  lying  on  the  surface  has  or  may  have  more 
significance  than  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  a  veritable  relic 
of  an  earlier  century,  but  it  is  when  brought  to  light  by  the 
spade  or  exposed  by  the  crumbling  of  the  face  of  a  clifif 
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that  the  rcall)-  important  study  of  the  object  should  com- 
mence. It  is  imi>erative  that  we  first  determine  the  nature, 
or  trace  the  history  of  the  containing  bed.  It  is  equally 
demanded  that  we  eliminate  all  possibility  of  the  "find" 
being  an  intrusive  object,  and  then  remove  it  and  hear  what 
it  has  to  say  for  itself.  There  should  be  a  responsive  chord 
betwixt  the  finder  and  the  found.  Let  nothing  that  is 
gathered  become  merely  a  specimen.  One  arrow-head  is  as 
good  as  ten  thousand  if  that  it  is  an  arrowhead  is  all  one 
cares  to  know.  If  the  trunk  of  a  patriarchal  oak  is  split  and 
an  arrowhead  is  found  near  the  heart  of  the  log,  then  it  can 
be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  object  struck  and  was  held 
fast  by  the  tree  when  the  latter  w'as  a  sapling,  and  the 
annual  rings  of  growth  gradually  shut  it  from  the  light  of 
day.  There  can  be  no  blundering  here,  no  unwarranted 
inference,  no  rash  conclusions  drawn.  Error  here  has  no 
ground  upon  which  to  stand  and  make  a  seductive  showing. 
It  is  very  much  the  same  with  traces  of  man  found  in  the 
earth.  Whether  intentionally  inhumed  or  hidden  by  natural 
forces,  cataclysmic  or  orderly,  can  be  determined  in  almost 
every  case.  If  naturally  shut  from  view,  then  the  character 
of  the  changes  of  the  surface  which  resulted  ultimately  in 
burying  the  relic  are  to  be  considered.  Such  study  calls 
for  the  consideration  of  the  element  of  time.  No  startling 
antiquity  can  be  attached,  it  may  be,  to  ninety  and  nine  of 
every  hundred  objects  that  are  found,  but  that  one  hundredth 
will  rise  to  puzzle,  if  not  vex,  its  discoverer,  and  the  care 
given  to  the  consideration  of  the  others,  extended  to  it,  wnll 
result  in  its  not  fitting  with  any  theory  of  modern  origin. 
It  cannot  be  carried  forward  and  found  a  place  in  recent 
centuries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  carries  its  finder  irresistably 
back  to  so  remote  a  time  that  he  gropes  in  darkness  instead 
of  walking  in  the  light.  The  knot  that  we  seek  to  untie  can 
be  cut  by  asserting  it  to  be  an  intrusive  object,  but  here  in 


the  valley  of  the  Delaware  these  ''intrusive"  objects  are  all, 
as  yet  found,  of  so  primitive  a  type  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  understand  how  an  historic  Indian  could  use  them,  than 
that  they  were  the  handiwork  of  a  less  cultured  folk. 

The  moral  of  all  which  is  that  a  mere  collector  has  no 
place  in  the  field.  He  simply  renders  more  difficult  the  labor 
of  the  archaeologist.  One  stone  chip,  one  potsherd,  one 
fragment  of  bone,  artificially  shaped,  intelligently  removed 
from  where  it  has  rested  for  centuries  is  worth  a  dozen  cases 
in  any  amateur's  museum,  however  elaborately  labelled  and 
ostentatiously  displayed. 

Of  course,  all  difficulty  can  be  avoided  and  archaeology 
reduced  to  a  mere  preface  to  history  by  ignoring  objects 
possessing  transcendant  importance.  This  is  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  certain  institutions,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
wrong  impression  has  gone  abroad.  It  is  the  prevailing 
view  that  the  Americas  were  unknown  to  any  race  of 
man,  until  discovered  by  some  one  of  them  a  few  centuries 
ago.  This  simplifies  archaeolog}^  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  becomes  the  plaything  of  the  unthinking  masses,  and 
the  public  is  permitted  to  reach  its  own  conclusions 
— never  a  safe  thing  to  do — providing  always  it  closes 
its  eyes  when  any  object  suggestive  of  a  lapse  of  cen- 
turies is  held  up  before  them.  If  palaeontology  were  treated 
in  such  a  manner,  what  would  we  know  now  of  the  succes- 
sion of  forms  in  the  various  geological  horizons,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest?  As  it  is,  American  palaeontology 
ranks  high  in  the  court  of  science,  and  deservedly  so ;  while 
those  whose  advantages  in  archaeological  research  have  been 
greatest,  have  ver}^  nearly  dragged  it  down  to  the  level  of  a 
farce. 

If  what  has  been  called  heretofore  archaeology,  is  not 
such  but  ancient  history  of  a  modern  type,  as  the  Bureau  of 
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Ethnology  declares,  then  by  all  means  change  the  nomen- 
clature and  call  a  spade  a  spade.  At  least  make  a  show  of 
honesty,  even  if  none  exists. 

It  has  l>een  supercilioiisly  claimed  recently  that  North 
American  archcTolog}^  was  not  a  subject  of  scientific  research 
forty  odd  years  ago,  when  an  institution  for  such  research 
was  founded.  If  not  then,  it  is  no  more  so  now.  The  truth 
is  that  the  subject  was  not  scientifically  treated,  and  now, 
to  make  a  great  show  of  activity,  the  ends  of  the  earth  are 
swept  up  into  a  heap  and  the  dust  that  is  raised  obscures  the 
original  purpose  of  those  who  would  have  the  origin  and 
career  of  early  man  in  America  determined.  The  handi- 
work in  stone,  bone  and  clay  of  the  North  American  Indian 
is  asserted  to  be  a  matter  "of  narrow  and  well-defined 
limit."  Narrow,  because  of  the  narrow  view  taken  of  it, 
or  spitefully  called  "narrow"  because  too  great  to  be 
grasped;  and  "well-defined,"'  if  by  this  term  is  meant  what 
North  American  archaeology  really  comprehends,  but  not 
defined  in  detail  by  any  means,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
endless  array  of  specimens  duly  labelled  as  an  implement 
of  war.  agriculture  or  hunting.  Beyond  that,  a  pitiful  blank, 
that  becomes  the  more  so  as  the  quantity  oi  material  in- 
creases. "Narrow  and  well-defined,"  the  archaeology  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  may  be.  but  nowhere  is  the  whole  matter 
set  forth  in  detail.  The  purpose  of  first  importance  of 
archaeological  research  is  to  determine  the  beginning  of  an 
industry,  to  date  relatively  the  beginning  of  occupation  of  a 
given  territory.  This  may  all  be  within  the  "well-defined" 
limits  referred  to,  but  the  line  of  separation  twixt  archae- 
ology and  geology,  or  the  place  of  American  archaeology 
in  world-wide  anthropology  has  not  yet  been  brought  into 
the  realm  of  the  readily  discernible. 

The  relationship  of  North  America  to  other  portions  of 
the  globe  is  eminently  desirable  to  ascertain ;  without  it,  all 
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the  facts,  if  ascertainable,  of  one  region,  would  be  of  little 
value,  but  the  facts  of  all  other  regions  will  not  help  us  to 
bring  to  light  the  past  of  our  own  country.  When  a  relic  of 
stone,  bone  or  clay  can  be  picked  up  in  the  fields  and  its 
whole  story  told,  its  entire  significance  expounded  without 
hesitation  or  reservation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  subject 
of  North  American  archaeology,  as  a  whole,  is  not  so  very 
"narrow,"  and  the  definition  of  its  limits  be  found  such  that 
we  can  only  wonder  that  a  subject  so  full  of  interest  should 
have  been  so  long  neglected  and  even  treated  with  contempt 
and  ill-treated  through  crass  ignorance  as  it  has  been. 

Seeing  a  great  crowd,  we  get  but  a  poor  impression  of 
humanity ;  so  too,  seeing  a  vast  accumulation  of  relics  does 
not  throw  light  on  their  origin.  One  grooved  stone  axe 
will  tell  the  story  of  them  all,  if  we  can  but  get  it  to  speak 
for  itself.  Why  a  groove  about  it,  instead  of  a  hole  through 
it,  as  we  find  them  in  Europe  ?  Have  those  who  look  with 
ill-disguised  impatience  at  the  pre-historic  objects  of  their 
own  surroundings,  told  us  this  simple  fact?  The  spirit  of 
accumulation  is  fatal  to  that  of  investigation.  Mounds  have 
been  levelled,  when  robbed  of  their  treasures,  but  the  builder 
of  the  mound  has  not  yet  figured  in  history  or  been  avrarded 
a  paragraph  in  any  annual  report.  The  subject  may  be  too 
"narrow  and  well-defined"  to  need  this,  but  here  there  is 
difference  of  opinion.  There  are  those  who  want  to  know 
of  the  man  who  made  the  arrowhead  and  shaped  the  axe 
and  left  the  endless  potsherds  in  our  fields.  What  other 
countries  have  to  say  and  show  may  not  appeal  to  us. 
Nothing  distinctly  beyond  their  boundaries  can  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States,  and  these  are  by 
no  means  one  in  their  ancient  history.  There  is  room  to 
wander  without  danger  of  collision  in  these  "narrow  and 
well-defined  limits,"  and  enough  to  be  discovered  tO'  keep 
the  honest  student  busy  all  his  life;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
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talc  when  told  will  prove  without  interest,  without  stirring 
incident,  without  those  features  of  mankinds'  later  history 
which  are  ever  as  prominent  as  they  are  proof  of  a  lowly 
origin. 

That  forty  odd  years  of  familiarity  with  stone  imple- 
ments could  lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not 
objects  of  scientific  research,  and  rouse  but  an  idle  interest 
that  is  "narrow"  and  a  significance  that  is  "well-defined,"  is 
a  trifle  discouraging  perhaps,  but  we  must  consider  that  it 
is  a  museum-born  conclusion  and  had  the  significance  of 
the  fields  gone  with  the  object,  another  story  might  now  be 
told. 

A  check  to  the  progress  that  might  have  been  made  years 
ago  in  reaching  to  a  reasonably  comprehensive  conclusion 
is  the  constantly  occurring  contradictions  that  face  the 
explorer.  Nothing  disturbs  the  theorists  in  his  study,  still 
less  is  the  curator  perturbed  when  arranging  his  specimens ; 
all,  in  either  case,  is  what  he  wishes  it  to  be ;  but  the  spade 
has  no  consideration  for  the  man  who  uses  it.  It  brings  to 
light  whatever  is  in  the  ground,  and  not  simply  what, 
according  to  theorists  ought  to  be  there.  No  one  is  so 
severely  and  so  frequently  jolted  as  the  archseologist  when 
in  the  field.  He  cannot  withstand  the  temptation  to  formu- 
late his  facts  as  he  acquires  them.  They  must  be  set  in 
orderly  array  that  they  may  not  disturb  the  mind  while  the 
hands  are  busy ;  but  how  often,  when  the  sky  is  clearest  and 
the  outlook  fair,  suddenly  the  cloud  of  a  contradiction 
sweeps  over  sky  and  plain  and  the  mists  of  doubt  envelops 
them.  This  is  not  so  unhappy  an  occurrence  as  the  reader 
might  think.  It  only  demonstrates  the  danger  of  theorizing 
on  insufficient  data.  Suni  up  the  day's  work  only  at  the 
close  of  the  day;  sum  up  the  year's  work  only  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  and  finally,  sum  up  the  life's  work  at  the  end  of 
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a  life.  There  will  be  fewer  mistakes  made  and  the  little 
that  is  left  behind,  when  the  arch^ologist  passes  away,  will 
be  worth  the  having. 

There  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  contradictions,  as 
we  meet  with  them  in  the  field.  They  are  a  constant  caution 
against  too  limited  a  view.  Your  own  field  and  your  neigh- 
bor's may  tell  different  stories.  No  one  house  in  a  city  tells 
how  all  the  citizens  live.  So  no  two  limited  localities  will 
prove  the  same,  on  exploration.  The  counterpart  of  some 
one  day's  experience  may  never  happen.  Unique  conditions 
are  the  rule,  thousands  of  acres  considered,  and  so  there  are 
many  unique  objects,  outcomes  each  of  a  passing  thought 
that  was  never  repeated.  But  through  them  all  there  is  a 
common  significance ;  however  varying,  there  is  a  common 
origin.  Just  as  two  individuals,  to-day,  would  surely,  if 
they  could  trace  the  matter  far  enough  back,  find  a  common 
ancestor,  so  it  is  in  the  study  of  a  people  once  occupying 
any  clearly  defined  territor}^  The  thing  in  common  is  the 
proper  quest  of  tlie  archaeologist.  The  special  is  always  for 
subsequent  consideration.  The  former,  when  once  upon  the 
right  track,  can  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 
The  contradictions  should  not  deter  us  in  proceeding  or  be 
allowed  to  chill  that  enthusiasm,  without  which,  effort  is 
vain.  Often  these  same  contradictions,  as  we  hold  them, 
are  only  facts  out  of  place,  and  will  fill  again  their  proper 
niches  \\hen  we  have  reached  far  enough  back  to  realize 
what  the  past  has  been.  We  know  better  what  the  depth  of 
a  well  means  when  we  stand  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  look 
upward. 

No  one  has  as  yet  reached  the  beginnings  of  human 
activity  on  this  continent,  nor  will  it  ever  be  reached  except 
by  digging  for  it,  and  not  idly  speculating  as  to  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  effort.  As  yet,  only  a  small  area  has  been 
passed  through  a  sieve  and  the  treasure  it  contained  sep- 
arated, and  until  this  has  been  done  a  hundred  fold  more 
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than  at  present,  will  it  be  warranted  to  speak,  even  if  then, 
in  absolute  conhdence  and  defy  criticism.  While  the 
questions  involved  are  still  in  a  tentative  shape,  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  convictions  of  the  individual,  at  the  close 
of  his  life's  work,  should  not  be  set  forth  and  defended 
until  further  exploration  sets  his  conclusions  permanently 
aside. 

The  morning  is  still  fresh ;  no  one  has  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day.  Work,  not  words,  is  the  order  of 
the  hour,  and  this  is  preeminetly  true  here  in  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware,  where  every  chip  of  stone  is  an  ancient's 
autograph  and  evei*}^  finished  implement  his  autobiography. 

Whether  or  not  a  wiser  procedure  to  have  remained 
silent  after  thirty-six  years  of  labor  in  the  field,  is  not  now 
to  be,  considered.  Thirty-six  years  ago  I  invited  criticism 
by  unqualified  statements  of  views  which  have  as  yet  stood, 
although  they  may  not  always  stand,  the  test  of  time.  As 
years  rolled  by,  I  was  not  inclined  to  alter  any  material 
view,  and  made  but  few  changes  in  subsequent  statements 
as  to  minor  matters. 

Palseolithic  man  may  never  have  existed,  the  later  argil- 
lite  man  may  be  a  figment  of  a  too  active  imagination,  and 
all  traces  of  early  man  reduced  to  a  recent  date,  when,  as  Mr. 
Mercer  presumes,  the  Delaware  valley  broke  out  suddenly 
with  humanity,  like  a  child  with  the  measles,  but  still  I  do 
not  believe  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  here  to  express  my  many  obli- 
gations to  M.  Taylor  Pyne,  Esq.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  whose 
unflagging  interest  in  my  work  and  substantial  encourage- 
ment at  all  times,  made  it  possible  to-  carry  on  my  investi- 
gations until  now,  when  I  cheerfully  pass  on  the  problem 
of  man's  origin  in  the  Delaware  Valley  to  younger  and 
more  competent  hands. 
Three  Beeches,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  October  13th,  1908.  C.  C-  A. 
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THE   PEOPLING  OF   NORTH    AMERICA. 

THE  PEOPLING  of  North  America  is  as  yet  an  unsolved 
problem.  There  is  a  theory  for  every  day  in  the  year 
and  every  change  of  the  wind,  but  there  has  been  no  dem- 
onstration. The  most  plausible  is  the  possibility  of  drifting 
from  Japan  or  that  general  locality  eastward  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  A  word  here  as  to  this.  If  it  did  ever  happen, 
then  it  w-as  so  very  long  ago,  that  the  few  slight  resem- 
blances of  a  physical  character  were  the  principle  character- 
istics of  both  peoples,  and  since  then  the  two  races  have 
been  built  up  on  very  divergent  lines.  All  this  calls  for  an 
antiquity  which  refers  the  whole  subject  to  the  scope  of 
geological  rather  than  ethnological  research. 

What  relation  the  circumpolar  people  have  tO'  the  North 
American  Indian  is  still  a  puzzle.  The  results  of  explo- 
ration and  thoroughly  scientific  investigation  lead  rather 
to  inference  than  conviction,  and  it  is  the  history,  as  we 
know  it,  of  the  so-called  Eskimo  that  calls  for  a  lapse  of 
time  that  is  not  readily  computed.  The  earliest  people  left 
no  unmistakable  track  behind  them  in  their  march.  How 
do  we  know,  to-day,  that  bears,  w^olves  and  wild-cats  w'ere 
once  abundant  in  our  back  yards,  and  that  where  we  have 
plotted  a  garden  path  may  have  been  in  other  days  an 
Indian  trail  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  hearsay,  of  vague  tradition, 
of  fragmentary  history  originally  written  by  incompetent 
historians.  The  evidences,  substantial,  indisputable  and 
overwhelming  have,  long  before  this,  effectually  disap- 
peared. Still,  we  do  have  what  we  call  positive  knowledge, 
in  the  records  of  the  days  when  European  and  American 
came  in  contact,  but  no  such  conditions  obtain  in  the  pre- 
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ceding-  chapter  nf  the  Earth  record.  The  native  American 
did  not  chronicle  his  career  nor  place  beyond  irrecoverable 
loss,  his  origin.  All  traces  of  early  man  are  accidental,  and 
it  follows,  consequently,  that  all  efforts  tO'  make  plain  the 
significance  of  such  traces  are  equally  uncertain.  We  may 
be  right,  the  truth  may  be  set  forth,  but  the  element  of  un- 
certainty hangs  over  it  all  as  the  mists  of  dawn  obscure  the 
rising  sun. 

While  it  is  painfully  like  groping  in  the  dark,  the  condi- 
tions among  the  Indians  in  1620- 1680,  earlier  and  later, 
were  undoubtedly  such  that  a  long  time  must  have  elapsed 
to  have  brought  them  about.  Progress  is  very  slow  among 
savage  peoples.  There  is  almost  no  incentive  to  change. 
The  influences  that  effect  a  people  are  due  to  physical  con- 
ditions altering.  In  such  case,  the  required  amount  of  adap- 
tation takes  place.  Such  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  of 
the  climate,  of  fauna  and  flora  are  never  sudden,  but  when 
they  do  occur  they  exert  an  influence  no  people  can  with- 
stand. All  this  has  happened,  but  not  a  measurable  part  of 
it  is  a  matter  oi  yesterday.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
far  less  seldom  than  now  did  a  prophet  arise  among  them 
and  lead  the  way  towards  better  conditions,  if  not  a  better 
land.  Such  unwelcome  disturbances  belong,  as  of  old,  to 
the  semi-civilized  of  a  barren  country,  where  day-dreaming 
is  the  most  strenuous  occupation,  or  among  ourselves,  so 
over-burdened  with  civilization,  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery is  irregular  and  the  inevitable  happens.  The  prophet 
has  degenerated  to  a  freak,  yet  it  has  no  less  a  following. 

The  North  American  Continent  has  always  called  for 
sane  methods  of  living.  Effort  has  been  the  price  of  suc- 
cess. The  Indian  found  it  so  at  the  outset,  and  was  finding 
it  so  when  in  1492  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  his 
dream.  Canassatego  was  doubtless  right  when  he  claimed 
the  Indians  were  better  off  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
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peans  than  ever  afterwards.  They  had  fitted  themselves 
into  a  niche  and  were  hving  as  they  wished,  and  under  such 
circumstances  all  change  was  necessarily,  must  necessarily 
have  been,  slow.  A  century  has  less  an  effect  upon  them 
than  does  a  decade  upon  our  unfortunate  selves. 

The  most  interesting  phase  of  this  question,  the  peopling 
of  America,  is  that  which  associates  man  with  the  masto- 
don and  elephant.  This  subject  comes  well  within  the  scope 
of  the  archjeology  of  Xew  Jersey,  because  these  huge 
proboscideans  w'ere  once  abundant  here,  as  gravel  beds, 
swamps  and  peat-bogs  attest. 

Cleverly  as  the  geological  history  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  has  been  worked  out,  and  accurate  as  is  our 
knowledge  of  its  secondary  and  tertiary  faunas,  it  is  still  evi- 
dent that  our  knowledge,  while  accurate  as  far  as  it  extends, 
is  not  complete.  Curiously  enough,  the  nearer  we  get  to 
our  own  time,  the  less  assured  are  we  of  our  facts.  No 
mystery  surrounds  the  oyster  in  the  cretaceous  marls,  but 
nothing  but  mystery  envelops  the  scattered  bones  in  even 
recent  gravels. 

When  an  extensive  earth-work  is  well  nigh  obliterated 
by  a  flood,  what  remains  enables  us  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  original  structure.  We  can  do  as  much  by  means  of  the 
vexatiously  scanty  traces  of  certain  forms  of  life  of  a  geologi- 
cal epoch.  One  tooth  of  an  elephant  is  as  substantial  evidence 
of  the  beast's  one  time  existence  as  the  skeletons  of  a  thou- 
sand of  these  ponderous  creatures,  and  with  such  a  starting 
point,  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  habits  of  a  herd 
thereof,  can  so  far  be  depicted  to  the  mind's  eye  that  the 
student  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  To  go  tOi  Africa 
and  deliberately  murder  one  would  not  teach  him  more. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  has  started  from  the 
time  of  the  established  career  of  the  animal  in  this  country, 
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and  is  not  walking  on  as  firm  ground  when  he  ventures 
backward  and  hopes  to  determine  when  that  career  com- 
menced. If  every  mammal  whose  remains  have  been  found 
in  North  America  could  be  shown  to  have  been  evolved  on 
American  soil,  the  difficulties  would  all  vanish.  The  Ameri- 
can man  could,  if  he  would,  look  kindly  upon  the  American 
monkey,  which  still  holds  its  own  in  our  tropical  jungles. 
Palseontological  research,  however,  certainly  warrants  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  American 
man's  origin,  and  elsewhere,  too,  for  the  mastodon  and  ele- 
phant. Both  beasts  wandered  up  and  down  the  Delaware 
valley.  A  tooth,  a  tusk,  or  some  fragment  of  a  bone  tells 
the  whole  story. 

Where  the  traces  of  these  beasts  occur  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance. They  do  not  belong  to  the  surface  as  do  skeletons  of 
Indians  and  Colonial  coins.  We  do  not  pick  them  up  in 
ploughed  fields,  as  we  do  the  bones  of  bears,  deer,  beaver, 
and  even  the  wapiti ;  but,  when  the  present  surface  soil  is 
removed,  and  when  the  underlying  stratum  of  compact  sand 
is  penetrated,  we  find  in  the  coarser  gravels  that  were 
deposited  here  by  glacial  floods  these  proboscidean  remains. 
They  are  a  constituent  part  of  the  gravel.  Tliey  have  much 
the  same  surface  as  the  associated  pebbles.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  conditions,  yet  many  of  them  are 
not  as  old.  The  ordeal  that  reduced  fragments  of  rock  to 
rounded  pebbles  would  have  reduced  them  to  powder,  or, 
at  least,  have  destroyed  all  resemblance  to  their  original 
outline.  They  date  from  a  time  when  the  associated  pebbles, 
as  such,  were  transported  to  their  present  position  by  the 
ancient  floods.  Huge  carcasses  floated  in  the  relentless  cur- 
rent of  the  stream,  were  stranded  at  last,  and  finally  the 
bones  were  scattered,  and  now,  at  this  distant  day,  a  frag- 
ment occasionally  comes  to  light.  W'e  are  never  so  much 
impressed  with  this  fact  as  when  we  recall  how  very  scanty 
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are  the  traces  of  these  animals.  Great  herds  were  once  here, 
and  their  teeth  and  bones  are  not  sO'  readily  decayed  that 
time  sufficient  has  elapsed  to  destroy  them.  The  majority 
of  such  elephants  and  mastodons  as  were  trapped  by  the 
floods  were  in  all  probability  carried  out  to  sea.  The  land 
that  was  once  within  our  coastline,  and  now  far  beyond  it, 
may  be  the  resting  place  of  these  animals,  just  as  now  the 
Siberian  marshes  are  a  proboscidean  cemeter}^  All  this  is 
conjectural,  but  the  fact  remains,  unaffected  by  any  theor}^ 
there  were  elephants  and  mastodons  in  pre-glacial,  inter- 
glacial,  and  at  least  in  the  earliest  of  what  we  may  call  post- 
glacial days.  We  have  nothing  to  positively  demonstrate 
that  the  Indian  or  his  quite  remote  ancestors  had  any 
knowledge  of  such  a  creature. 

Here,  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  with  which  I  am 
alone  concerned,  the  occurrence  of  a  trace  of  these  animals 
is,  I  think  I  may  say,  ahvays  in  the  gravel,  and  just  as  the 
rude  chipped  implement  that  we  call  palaeolithic  sometimes 
occurs  there.  Nowhere  have  been  found  any  traces  of  the 
later  Indian  in  the  gravel  as  a  constituent  part  thereof,  nor 
any  trace  of  the  mastodon  or  elephant  with  remains  of  the 
native  race  that  last  occupied  the  region.  The  two  are 
wholly  separate  and  apart.  Confusion  has  arisen  by  speak- 
ing of  the  association  of  man  and  the  mastodon,  and  the 
inference  being  drawn  that  to  the  historic  Indian  reference 
was  made.  If  these  people,  such  as  we  know'  they  were 
when  Columbus  discovered  America,  had  been  familiar  with 
the  animal  in  question,  the  remains  of  the  latter  should  be 
still  as  much  in  evidence  as  are  those  of  the  men  who  sup- 
posedly hunted  them.  This  is  true  of  the  elk,  bear  and  deer 
and  smaller  mammals,  the  Indians'  mainstay  for  food,  so 
why  not  the  more  resisting  bones  of  the  larger  creatures? 
We  know  that  the  mastodon  and  mammoth  preceded  man; 
we  do  not  know  that  thev  survived  until  the  "Indian"  was 
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this  connti-y's  establislied  type  of  man.  The  over-wrought 
and  unquestionably  fraudulent  "Lenape"  stone  would  seem 
to  tell  another  stoiy,  but  this  encyclopedic  slab  of  slate, 
etched  by  a  left-handed  scamp,  refutes  its  own  claim.  There 
might  be  no  other  etched  gorget  like  it,  but  this  is  improbable, 
and  more  so,  if  these  animals  could  be  depicted  so  vividly  in 
that  manner,  in  other  ways  it  would  have  been  at  least 
hinted  at,  when  we  find  that  stone  carving  and  pebble 
shaping  were  so  commonly  practiced.  The  Lenape  stone 
really  does  not  deserve  reference  made  to  it,  nor  would  it 
receive  attention  had  not  misguided  and  jejune  enthusiasm 
been  so  persistent  in  keeping  in  evidence  a  palpable  fraud 
that  should  have  been  purchased  and  destroyed,  instead  of 
preserved  and  published. 

As  stated,  the  association  of  man  and  elephantine  remains 
is  another  problem;  that  is,  it  is  another  problem  if  cer- 
tain rudely  chipped  stones  found  also  in  the  gravel  are  not 
of  Indian,  but  of  human  origin.  This  still  mooted  point 
draws  nearer  to  a  definite  settlement  as  investigation  pro- 
ceeds. The  constantly  accumulating  evidence,  as  I  view 
the  matter,  tends  to-  separate,  and  not  associate  the  two. 

I  have  already  (Archaeologia  Nova  Csesarea,  No.  I,  p.  4,) 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Holmes'  statement  to  efifect  that 
chipped  stones  were  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  facing 
the  river — he  wrote  this  in  1893 — and  claimed  they  were 
practically  where  the  Indians  left  them,  having  tossed  them 
aside  as  refractory,  and  gives  them  the  name  "rejects."  The 
question  arises,  would  Mr.  Holmes  have  made  quite  the 
same  report  had  he  visited  the  spot  a  century  earlier,  when 
the  shore  line  was  at  least  fifty  feet  river-ward  or  westward 
of  the  present  bluff.  As  the  outline  sketch  shows,  where 
now  is  nothing  but  the  open  air,  there  were  storehouses  and 
wharves  back  of  them.     Necessarily,  no  wild  Indian    i.  c, 
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pre-colonial.  ever  saw  the  present  bluff  or  Jersey  shore  of 
the  river  as  it  now  is.  What  then  of  Mr.  Holmes'  abundant 
"rejects"  on  the  present  bluff  or  at  the  foot  of  it?  These 
must  either  have  fallen  from  the  top,  or  from  the  crumbling 
face  of  the  bluff,  or  been  carried  down  stream  by  freshets. 
All  the  evidence  favors  their  coming  from  the  gravel  that 
constitutes  the  bani<  of  the  stream  at  this  point.  These 
specimens  may  have  been  discarded  by  ancient  man,  but  the 
only  "reject"  in  the  whole  question  is  Mr.  Holmes'  visionary 
account  of  the  conditions  here  and  their  archaeological 
significance. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago,  that  while  looking  for  palaeolithic 
implements  or  other  traces  of  ancient  man,  a  friend  picked 
from  the  compact  gravel  of  the  face  of  the  bluff,  that  there 
constituted  the  river's  bank,  and  at  a  significant  depth,  a 
tooth  of  a  mastodon,^  and  back  from  the  bluff,  from  the 
bottom  of  a  grave  then  being  dug,  an  argillite  implement 
was  thrown  to  the  surface.  The  horizon  was  essentially 
the  same.  The  gravel  was  the  one  deposit.  Shall  we  say 
that  the  chipped  argillite  was  an  intrusive  object  and  the 
tooth  in  place,  and  so  stifle  all  inquiry,  or  shall  we  look  the 
simple  fact  in  the  face,  accept  its  purport,  and  admit  the  con- 
temporaneity of  the  man  and  the  mastodon.  I  propose  to  do 
so.  It  is  a  logical  conclusion.  It  violates  no  canon  of 
geological  law.  It  may  run  counter  to  pre-conceived 
opinion.  Facts  are  apt  to  do  so  in  proportion  to  their 
importance,  but  this  unhappy  condition  should  not  act  as  a 
deterrent. 


^It  may  be  claimed  that  proboscidean  teeth  were  already  fossils  when 
they  became  a  constituent  part  of  the  mass  we  call  a  gravel  deposit, 
that  they  are  ivory  pebbles,  as  we  have  others  of  quartz,  sandstone, 
slate  and  hornblende — gneiss.  This  is  not  true,  however,  as  the  speci- 
mens have  not  undergone  any  degree  of  petrifaction,  but  only  suffered 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  disintegration.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
can  be  looked  upon  in  no  sense  as  intrusive  objects.  The  condition  of 
the  containing  bed  forbids  this  supposition. 


The  mastodon  and  elephant  are  not  indigenous.  They 
wandered  into  America  from  another  continent,  and  the 
land  communication  between  the  one  land  and  the  other 
must  have  been  a  substantial  area  of  firm  earth  and  vigor- 
ous vegetation.  Just  when  did  all  this  happen?  The  re- 
searches of  Prof.  Osborne  seem  to  indicate  that  Africa 
was  the  original  home  of  the  elephant,  and  that  it  found  its 
way  to  America — and  necessarily  to  North  America  first — 
thus  showing  it  to  be  "the  greatest  pre-historic  traveler 
among  all  the  animals  of  the  earth." 

Prof.  Osborne's  own  view  of  the  association  of  man  and 
elephant  is,  or  was  in  1906,  as  follows : 

"It  is  difficult  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  estimate 
of  the  period  during  which  man  has  been  on  the  American 
continent.  Personally.  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  man 
has  been  in  America  much  longer  than  is  generally  esti- 
mated, and  that  we  may  at  any  moment  discover  proofs. 

"Unfortunately,  our  pleistocene  deposits  in  this  country 
are  not  so  definitely  laid  down  nor  so'  easy  to  determine 
from;  fossils  as  those  of  Europe.  Just  before  the  ice  age 
we  have  the  well-defined  sands  of  the  so-called  equus, 
or  horse  beds,  in  which  the  remains  of  camels,  horses  and 
elephants  occur.  This  is  roughly  estimated  at  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years  back,  and 
some  maintain  that  traces  of  man  have  been  found  even  in 
this  remote  period,  but  the  evidence  is  conflicting  and  by 
no  means  generally  accepted. 

"The  beginning  of  the  pleistocene  period  was  the  close 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  African  stage  in  the  history 
of  North  American  fauna — that  is,  elephants  undoubtedly 
African  in  origin,  were  present  in  abimdance ;  also  horses, 
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either  of  African  or  of  Asiatic  origin;  camels  and  llamas 
mingled  with  a  few  distinctively  North  American  forms, 
such  as  the  large  kinds  of  peccaries,  but  with  practically 
very  little  of  the  North  European  fauna. 

"It  would  seem  not  impossible  nor  improbable  that  man, 
well  known  in  Europe  as  a  hunter  of  the  mammoth,  may 
have  found  his  way  to  North  America  in  pursuit  of  these 
animals.  At  least,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  advent 
of  man  at  a  very  early  period.  There  were  no  physical 
barriers,  such  as  extremely  cold  temperature,  nor  were 
there  the  present  wide  Behring  Straits  to  be  traversed.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  existence  of  man 
in  Europe  has  not  been  proved  at  this  early  pleistocene 
period,  and  Europe  was  still  more  intensely  African  in 
the  character  of  its  fauna,  owing  to  its  greater  proximity 
to  Africa.  For  example,  the  peculiarly  African  hippo- 
potami were  present  in  the  rivers  of  Europe." 

Did  man,  at  a  later  date,  cross  these  "former  land 
bridges,"  yet  at  a  date  so  early  that  the  American  pro- 
boscideans still  roamed  the  country?  To^  derive  American 
man  from  an  African  source  may  be  rather  startling,  but 
when  we  recall  the  fact  of  there  being  an  element  in  com- 
mon between  Eskimo  and  Bushman  art  that  goes  far  to 
indicate  a  common  origin,^  we  realize  how  wide  is  the 
prospect  over  which  the  imagination  i,s  required  scientifically 
to  roam,  if  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  early  man  in  Amer- 
ica are  desired,  and  without  all  of  them,  but  little  can  be 
done.  A  sturdy  structure  requires  stout  material.  The 
temple  of  American  archaeology  has  not  yet  been  built,  but 
its  outlines  are  fairly  well  defined,  and  the  solid  base  upon 
which  it  rises  is  the  rude  implement  of  the  rude  man 
which    had   wandered   over   all    the    northern    hemisphere 


^Comparative  Art.    E.  S.  Balch,  Philad.  1906,  p.  84. 
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when  a  different  climate  and  a  different  fauna  were  its 
most  prominent  features. 

Let  us  follow  this  a  little  farther.  There  is  evidence 
sufficient  for  all  reasonable  demands  that  the  circum-polar 
people  have  been  longer  on  the  North  American  continent 
than  has  tlie  historic  Indian,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
latter  are  a  modification  of  the  fonner,  having  undergone 
such  changes  as  a  milder  climate  would  produce.  That  the 
arctic  man  or  Eskimo  dates  back  to  pre-glacial  time  is  a 
logical  inference.  There  is  also  evidence,  as  I  have  per- 
sistently claimed,  although  it  is  vigorously  disputed,  that 
the  man  of  the  Delaware  valley  who  depended  wholly  upon 
argillite  for  implement-making  was  more  akin  in  mode  of 
life,  at  least,  if  not  genetically,  to  the  Eskimo  of  the  pres- 
ent than  to  his  successor,  the  potter^^-making,  flint-chipping 
Indian.  May  not,  then,  the  traces  of  man,  so  separable 
from  the  surface-found  Indian  relics,  be  as  old  as  the  older 
strata  of  sand  and  gravel  and  contemporaneous  with  the 
elephant  and  mastodon?  This  line  of  reasoning  may  not 
satisfy  the  cautious  reader ;  mine  may  be.  he  holds,  specious 
arguments  that  will  be  shown  in  their  true  light  sooner  or 
later,  but  it  is  with  unbounded  confidence  that  I  claim 
these  suggestions  to  be  better  fitted  to  our  few  unquestioned 
facts  than  to  refer  everv-thing  we  find,  deep  in  the  ground 
or  on  the  surface,  to  the  Indian.  To  do  this,  leaves  us 
still  in  the  dark.  It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  what 
the  term  "Indian"  really  implies. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Eskimo  went  from  what  we 
consider  a  much  more  desirable  country  and  deliberately 
chose  the  polar  regions,  with  its  walrus,  musk  ox  and  polar 
bear,  for  the  bison,  elk,  black  bear  and  deer,  which  were  ever 
more  abundant  and  more  easily  obtained.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  these  people  were  at  one  time  far  south  of  their  present 
range,  and  driven  northward,  then  this  happened  a  very  long 
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time  a^e^o.  They  must  necessarily  have  preceded  the  en- 
croaching and  attacking-  people,  and  whence  came  the  latter? 
A  roving  band  would  never  have  successfully  contended 
with  a  settled  people.  It  was  a  question  of  numbers  against 
numbers,  and  the  conditions  of  population  must  have  come 
gradually  about.  This  calls  for  centuries.  It  is  a  matter 
of  "time  relative"  and  not  "time  absolute."  It  means  a 
condition  very  slowly  effected  over  a  continent.  The  dis- 
position tO'  minimize  the  age  of  every  trace  discovered  is  not 
due  to  scientific  acumen  but  limitation  of  archaeological 
insight.  When  Mr.  Holmes  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethmology 
asserts :  "I  find  no^  satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence  of 
man  in  America  beyond  a  few  thousand  years.  He  may 
have  occupied  some  parts  of  the  continent  at  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period,  which,  in  our  Northern  States,  was  probably 
some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  years  ago,  but  the  proofs  are 
not  yet  conclusive."  He  should  have  added,  no  proofs  that 
will  ever  satisfy  him,  because  of  pre-conceived  notions  of 
modernity.  He  is  consistent  only  in  his  attitude  towards 
reasonable  demonstration  and  logical  inference.  When  he 
adds:  "The  manifest  age  of  the  kitchen  middens  along  our 
coasts,  and  the  magnitude  of  certain  ruined  cities  in  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  Peru  suggest  a  considerable  antiq- 
uity— a  thousand  years  or  more — the  highest  estimate  sup- 
ported by  scientific  observations  being  three  thousand  years," 
he  simply  offeres  a  gratuitous  assumption  without  a  scintilla 
of  warrant,  at  least  so^  far  as  our  coast-wise  shell  heaps  are 
concerned.  Since  their  foundations  were  laid,  their  has  been 
up-lifting  and  sinking  of  the  clay  upon  which  they  rest  and 
to  limit  this  to  one  thousand  years  is  as  idle  as  the  prattle  of 
a  child  at  play.  It  is  such  "official"  announcements  to  an 
ignorant  public  that  so  seriously  obstructs  the  progress  of 
scientific  research  and  of  truth. 

As  if  tO'  mitigate  the  mischief  of  previous  assertions,  it  is 
grudgingly  admitted  "one  of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of 
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considerable  age  is  the  highly  specialized  character  of  the 
race  as  such  and  of  its  languages  and  arts."  Here  we  have 
the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell,  but  it  is  not  an  original 
assertion.  The  question  of  so  many  years  or  so  many  cen- 
turies is  as  foreign  to  the  subject  as  is  Siheol  from  Paradise. 
What  the  archaeologist  wishes  to  know,  has  there  or  has 
there  not  been  an  unfolding  of  the  faculties  on  this  contin- 
tinent  ?  W^as  ancient  man  as  wise  when  he  reached  it  as 
when  he  left  it,  or  did  he  sojourn  here  long  enough  to 
become  familiar  with  all  its  forests  and  prairies,  its  oceans 
on  either  side  and  the  great  gulf  in  the  south?  Had  he 
learned  the  habits  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  birds  of 
the  air;  had  he  coined  a  name  for  each  of  them?  Had  ideas 
become  directive  and  ceased  to^  be  confusing  as  to  Nature 
and  her  workings?  And  beyond  all  were  the  men  who 
signed  the  treaty  under  the  outreaching  arms  of  the  elm  at 
Shackamaxon  descendants  of  America's  first  human  occu- 
pants or  of  a  later  people,  which  supplanted  them  ?  My  own 
convictions,  based  upon  my  own  researches,  here,  in  this 
modest  valley  of  an  unpretentious  river,  is  that  all  this  did 
occur,  and  that  it  indicates,  not  what  Mr.  Holmes  most  un- 
willingly admits  as  "proofs  of  considerable  age,"  but  estab- 
lishes the  occurrence  of  epochs  in  the  occupancy  of  North 
America  by  man. 

Nature  may  send  a  tidal  wave  over  some  level  expanse  and 
sweep  away  all  that  she  had  done  for  years  to  beautify  and, 
as  man  might  think,  establish  it ;  she  may  rouse  the  sleeping 
energies  at  the  base  of  a  volcano  and  devastate  all  the 
region  about  it.  Islands  of  the  sea  may  appear  and  dis- 
appear while  man  stands  a  witness  of  her  mighty  efforts, 
but  nevertheless,  Nature  is  never,  the  world  over,  in  haste 
and  her  grand  totals  are  the  summing  up  of  activities  of 
such  modest  character  that  like  the  hour  hand  of  a  clock,  we 
cannot  see  them  move.    Man,  who  is  nothing  save  a  product 
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of  Nature,  an  animal  among  animals,  moves  en  masse,  and 
is  moved  by  the  same  laws  that  g-overn  other  animals  and 
hold  good  thronghoiit  the  world.  The  individual  counts  for 
little.  The  race  as  a  whole,  changes  slowly.  To  attempt  to 
estimate  the  lapse  of  time  in  tracing  the  career  of  man  on 
the  earth  or  in  any  of  its  continents,  is  puerile.  As  well 
attempt  to  determine  A\hen  the  first  green  blade  of  grass 
relieved  the  monotony  of  the  dull  brown  earth ;  when  first 
the  blithesome  carol  of  the  lark  greeted  the  coming  of  the 
welcome  dawn. 

Conceding  this,  the  probability — and  this  is  all,  as  yet, 
that  has  been  acquired  by  any  investigator — is  that  the  last 
elephant  and  mastadon  had  not  disappeared  before  the 
pioneers  of  the  human  race  in  America  came  upon  the  scene. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  discovery  that  will  demonstrate 
that  the  two,  man  and  mastadon,  never  met  in  America. 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  at  any  day,  tO'  have  all  doubt 
forever  set  aside. 

the;  Delaware;  valley. 

In  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,^  the  author  thereof,  speak- 
ing of  the  coast  line  of  our  eastern  seaboard  during  the  cre- 
taceous period,  refers  to  the  Delaware  river  as  then  in  exist- 
ence, and  states  that  it  "emptied  into  the  Atlantic  at  Tren- 
ton." 

That  portion  of  the  river's  valley  from  Trenton,  north- 
ward, presents  no  features  that  are  not  readily  understood 
by  the  geologist  as  he  passes,  mile  by  mile,  up-stream,  and 
finds  the  hills  that  once  were  rugged  in  outline  and  bare, 
and  now  are  shorn  of  all  unshapeliness  and  covered  with 
dense  vegetation.     Perhaps  shorn,  too,  of  their  height,  for 


^Second  Edition,  1875,  p.  478. 
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the  term  "mountain"  is  no  longer  applicable.  Tracing  their 
history  the  geologist  finds  no  startling  revelation  of  stu- 
pendiious  activities  or  devastating  cataclysms.  It  is  true 
the  "ringing  rocks"  are  suggestive  of  a  one-time  volcano's 
crater,  but  the  region  as  a  whole  is  not  one  that  puzzles 
by  apparent  contradictions.  These  hills  are  old,  even  geo- 
logically speaking,  yet  they  tell  a  straightforward  story,  and 
the  river  repeats  it  as  it  ripples  at  their  base. 

Far  otherwise,  from  Trenton  southward.  There  we  find 
no  fixed  features.  From  those  far  off  days  when  the  At- 
lantic beat  its  waves  hopelessly  on  the  rocks  that  shut  out 
the  sea,  until  to-day,  when  the  tide  reaches  these  same  rocks, 
but  cannot  ascend  them,  there  has  been  a  long  series  of 
changes  of  more  or  less  marked  degree,  but  no  cessation  of 
them.  Nothing  is  fixed  as  in  the  sense  of  solid  rock.  Here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  has  been  the  fate  of  every  fea- 
ture that  while  it  lasted  bore  the  outward  resemblance  of  a 
permanent  condition.  But  the  to-day  and  to-morrow  of 
which  I  speak  were  no  such  periods  as  these  words  now 
imply.  Geological  reckoning  of  time  is  free  of  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  numbers.  It  is  sequence  of  event  without 
regard  of  time  duration.  Rocky  strata  are  not  paged  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book  and  the  same  is  equally  true  of  the  strata 
of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  vast  deposits  of  clay  and  the  thin 
veins  of  it  that  streak  both  the  sand  and  the  gravel.  Here, 
at  Trenton,  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  we  can  find  a  deposit 
that  tallies  admirably  with  any  cherished  theory,  but  no 
theory  has  yet  been  framed  that  rationally  includes  all  the 
deposits.  It  would  seem  as  if  geologists  waited  for  gravel 
to  become  solidified,  and  then  they  crystallized  their  erudi- 
tion in  the  word  "conglomerate"  and  looked  wise.  At  this 
no  one  need  wonder.  To'  trace  the  history  of  a  gravel  bed 
is  much  like  the  proverbial  search  in  a  haystack  for  a  needle. 
The  associated  pebbles  and  sand  conspire  to  confuse  us. 
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They  are  not  always  the  same.  The  face  of  a  bUiff  made 
up  of  such  material  as  pebbles,  boulders  and  sand,  with  clay 
enough  to  slightly  cement  the  whole  mass,  does  not  retain 
any  uniformity  as  to  its  composition,  as  day  by  day  the  old 
face  crumbles  and  a  new  one  appears.  A  year's  exploration 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  no  large  "erratics"  are  found 
in  the  deposit,  and  then  a  dozen  or  more  may  be  brought  to 
light  of  a  size  that  at  once  determine  the  gravel  was  not  a 
quiet  river-bed  deposit.  Ten  years  may  elapse  and  not  a 
trace  of  bone  is  found,  and  we  begin  to  belie\^e  that  no  mam- 
malian life  occurred  in  the  region  from  which  the  deposit 
was  derived,  and  then  patient  search  at  last  reveals  a  tooth 
or  fragment  of  a  bone.^  A  revision  of  the  conclusions  as  to 
the  gravel's  history  becomes  necessary.  This  was  notably 
so  of  the  Trenton  gravel,  that  was  originally  set  down  as 
a  deposit  of  water-worn  pebbles  that  have  lost  all  angularity, 
and  so  were  readily  dissociated  from  those  which  go  to 
make  up  the  terminal  moraine,  miles  to  the  northward,  and 
from  which  uncjuestionably  the  Trenton  gravel  was  derived. 
But,  at  last,  ice-scratched  pebbles  began  to  be  found,  and 
many  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deposit  itself  suggests 
that,  as  a  frozen  mass,  it  moved  southward  without  disin- 
tegration and  settled  quietly  in  this  less  tumultuous  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  very  significant  that  where  the  gravel  least 
suggests  the  probability  of  animal  or  human  remains  they 
appear  never  to  have  occurred,  but  where  this  supposedly 
same  gravel  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  later  origin  and  re- 
sembles more  closely  the  present  river  bed,  there  we  look 
for  traces  of  former  life,  and  are  not  always  disappointed. 
To  recognize  such  differences  as  have  been  here  mentioned  in 
a  formation  geologically  the  same,  and  logically  compre- 
hended under  one  descriptive  term,  it  is  necessary  that  we 


^Mr.  Volk's  finds  include  one  bone  of  a  musk  ox  and  a  fragment 
of  antler. 
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see  it  under  endless  different  conditions,  and  continually, 
year  after  year.  The  visiting  geologist,  seeing  a  cellar  hole 
or  passing  an  hour  along  the  river's  bank,  or  looking  idly 
along  a  railroad  cutting,  acquires  only  that  general  impres- 
sion which  goes  far  to  fill  pages  of  a  geological  report  and 
gives  us  no  information. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  if  there  is  any  element  of  safety  in  such 
trains  of  thought,  that  the  Trenton  gravel  is  derived  from 
the  terminal  moraine  which  extends  across  the  State  some 
miles  northward  of  them,  and  through  which  the  river  found 
its  way,  and  still  finds  it,  in  the  valley  that  now  confines  the 
stream,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  no  gravel  was 
already  spread  above  the  clay  that  underlies  these  deposits 
as  a  whole.  There  were  pebbles,  as  we  know,  aeons  before 
glacial  activity,  and  it  does  not  require  the  swift  current 
of  melting  ice  and  snow  to  produce  them. 

An  exhaustive  examination,  in  1907,  of  the  material 
dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Periwig  bar,^  within 
the  tide-water  area  but  near  its  termination,  revealed  the 
fact  that  many  hard  substances  of  known  origin,  as  brick, 
glass  and  earthen  ware,  had  been  rolled  and  rounded  in  the 
sand  until  very  pebble-like  in  shape  and  given  a  surface 
that  made  their  true  character  problematical  until  closely 
examined.  It  was  somewhat  disconcerting  to  find  that 
objects  that  were  fashioned  well  within  the  century  were 
so  altered  by  water-wearing.  How,  then,  could  we  expect 
a  chipped  argillite  implement  to  escape  obliteration  of  all 
evidence  of  its  artificialty  ?  If  these  objects,  which,  if  of 
Indian   origin,   could  not  be  less   than   two'  hundred   and 


^Periwig  bar  was  originally  an  island  of  some  extent  and  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  one-time  site  of 
an  Indian  village.  The  channel  of  the  river  was  between  it  and  the 
Pennsylvania  shore.  The  material  removed  by  the  dredgers  was  largely 
the  base  of  the  island  which  was  washed  away  to  the  water's  edge 
in  the  great  ice-jam  and  freshet  of  February,  1857. 
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twenty-five  years  old,  had  rolled  down  the  river  from  the 
arg-iilite  quarries  and  been  subsequently  subjected  to  water 
and  sand  erosion,  would  they  not  have  lost  all  trace  of 
their  chipping;  would  not  the  outline  of  every  spall  detached 
be  worn  away?  This,  it  is  submitted,  argues  more  against 
the  modern  or  Alercerian-Holmesian  view  than  against 
that  which  I  uphold.  As  well  defined  artifacts  do  occur 
in  the  gravel  and  such  gravel  was  all  transported  by  water, 
it  is  apparent  that  when  they  were  dropped  to  near  or  in 
quite  the  position  where  they  now  occur  they  were  protected 
by  prompt  inhumation,  as  where  there  was  yielding  sand 
and  a  generally  loose  texture  of  the  mass,  and  inasmuch 
as  angular  pebbles  with  sharp  edges  and  others  still  bearing 
ice-scratches  occur  sparingly  in  the  deposit,  there  is  no 
reason  why  an  artifact  should  not  retain  its  artifactuality. 
They  were  never  subjected  to  like  conditions  as  the  pebbles 
that  were  dredged  from  the  present  river  bed,  or  never  to 
the  same  extent.  The  men  who  chipped  them,  it  must 
ever  be  kept  in  mind;  were  not  amphibious  animals.  They 
need  not  have  been  as  much  at  home  on  the  water  as  the 
Eskimo.  There  was  ever  a  wide  range  of  land  near  by, 
over  which  no  ice-sheet  found  its  way,  and  no  floods 
covered  the  forest-clad  sands  of  the  river's  eastern  shore. 
The  terminal  moraine  was  fifty  miles  away.  That  this  sup- 
posed ancient  man  of  glacial  time  frequented  the  water  and 
hunted  the  seal,  walrus  and  musk  ox,  is  scarcely  question- 
able, and  the  objects  that  he  lost,  his  "palseolithic"  artifact 
may  have  long  lain  on  the  grave]  before  floods  brought 
down  additional  material  and  covering  it,  it  rested  at  last  in 
the  gravel. 

The  great  heterogeneous  mass  or  deposit  known  now 
as  the  Trenton  gravel  was  not  poured  down  the  valley 
like  tea  from  the  .spout  of  a  pot,  or  came  tumbling  down 
from  the  hill-sides  spasmodically,  spreading  over  the  low 
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lands  and  filling  the  depressions  as  lava  from  a  volcano, 
in  a  brief  space,  changes  the  landscape.  Just  as  noAv  we 
have  floods  at  intervals  that  are  irresistable  and  over- 
spread great  areas  of  the  lowlands,  so  in  glacial  times  there 
were  evidently  even  mightier  ones  that  brought  down  mud, 
gravel  and  sand  as  they  now  bring  down  wood,  and  brought 
also  boulders  weighing  tons,  as  to-day  they  bring  down 
great  trees  from  the  sad  remnants  of  the  mountain  forests. 
What  at  that  time  happened  here  at  Trenton  ?  The  flow 
was  checked.  The  tide  held  back  to-  .some  extent  the  on- 
ward rush  of  water.  It  became  almost  quiet  as  it  spread 
over  the  shallows  and  the  material  carried  along-  bv  the 
water  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  proper  and 
wherever  it  found  its  way.  Even  some  fragile  articles,  as 
mussel  shells,  escaped  destruction.  Here,  at  such  a  time, 
at  such  a  place,  an  artifact  might  readily  become  embedded. 
Never  an  artisan  who  has  not  lost  a  tool,  so  never  a  hunter 
that  has  not  lost  a  weapon. 

That  under  such  conditions  as  then  obtained,  the  same 
form  of  artifact  should  occur  upon  the  surfaces  of  the 
ground  older  than  the  gravel  deposits  is  nothing  strange. 
The  claim  so  frequently  made  that  to  be  truly  palaeolithic 
they  should  be  confined  to  the  gravel  and  at  a  significant 
depth  therein  is  simply  an  absurdity.  As  well  ascribe 
modernity  to  all  pebbles,  because  single  they  crop  out  every- 
where. The  occurrence  on  the  surface  of  formations  older 
than  the  gravel — in  this  case,  the  Columbia  sands  and 
gravel — of  rudely  fashioned  argillite  artifacts  does  not 
modernize  or  "Indianize"  them,  because  their  true  character 
is  indicated  by  the  few  which  are  in  the  gravel.  That  such 
inhumation  is  accidental  is  set  aside  by  the  irresistible  fact 
that  nothing  else  attributable  to  man  is  likewise  buried  in 
such  manner.  Whatever  is  found  is  of  the  one  character, 
and  if  objects  thus  fashioned  are  artificial,  and  no  com- 
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petent  judge  longer  disputes  it,  and  point  to  a  one-time 
and  very  ancient  phase  of  culture  in  other  continents,  why 
not  point  in  the  same  direction  on  our  own? 

After  long  years  of  search,  as  opportunity  afforded,  and 
where  there  was  every  sort  of  obstacle  to  overcome,  I  have 
failed  to  find  in  the  material  brought  from  the  present  river 
bed  any  Indian  relic  that  has  suffered  erosion  to  such  extent 
as  to  render  its  original  outline  indistinct.  I  have  axes, 
celts  and  arrowheads  from  the  beds  of  streams,  but  they 
show  but  little  difference  from  those  found  upland.  They 
are  smoother  and  have  a  polish  that  only  water  could  give 
them.  Occasionally,  however,  it  happens  that  a  polished 
pebble  is  found,  the  outline  of  which  is  very  suggestive. 
Such  as  I  have  seen  are  all  of  a  size  and  shape  to  bring  the 
palaeolithic  artifact  to  mind.  The  outlines  of  the  various 
surfaces  where  flakes  had  been  detached  could  be  traced  by 
the  sense  of  touch  and  sometimes  plainly  seen.  They  are 
water-worn  pebbles  now,  but  if  these  same  outlines  were 
distinct  and  sharp  and  the  surface  of  the  object  rough  in- 
stead of  polished,  then  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
artificial  origin.  The  one  important  question  is,  are  they 
palaeolithic  artifacts  that  have  been  sO'  long  rolled  about  in 
sharp  sand  and  water  as  to  lose  all  their  characteristic 
features  since  they  dropped  from  the  hand  of  man?  If  we 
could  but  see  this  material  that  now  constitutes  the  bed  of 
the  river  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  probably  our  decision 
would  be  prompt  and  explicit  rather  than  as  now  when  the 
bravest  dare  but  timidly  hint  at  a  bare  possibility. 

If  glass,  brick  and  vitreous  china  can  be  converted  into 
smooth  water-worn  pebbles  in  less  than  one  hundred  years, 
M^hy  should  not  in  as  short  a  time,  under  like  conditions, 
the  distinctive  features  of  a  chipped  implement  be  oblit- 
erated? I  do  not  presume  to  offer  any  explanation  beyond 
what  I  have  already  suggested,  that  some  objects  are  ex- 
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posed  to  the  eroding-  action  of  sand  and  water  while  others 
are  so  lodged  between  protecting-  stones  that  they  escape. 
The  material,  too.  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Glass, 
brick  and  china  are  not  as  hard  as  quartz,  jasper  and  some 
of  the  argillite,  and  as  these  modern  objects  have  fallen  into 
a  now  comparatively  quiet  river  and  lie  exposed  to  shifting 
sands  for  an  indefinite  period,  while  years  ago  the  palaeo- 
lithic artifacts  were  all  too  likely  to  be  wedged  in  among 
large  pebbles  that  effectually  protected  them. 

The  bed  of  the  Delaware  river,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  wide,  at  the  head  of  tide  v^ater,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  one  w-ay.  An  acre  or  more  of  pebbles,  another  of 
sand  and  scattered  areas  of  tenacious  mud  and  then  w4de 
reaches  of  coarse  or  fine  gravel.  Just  wdiy  not  a  fairly  uni- 
form mixture  of  all  these  materials  is  not  readily  explained. 
The  numerous  attempts  to  make  the  problem  very  clear 
only  succeed  in  muddying  the  situation.  Any  one  given 
condition  of  the  river  bottom  is  always  well  marked  to  its 
boundaries  and  there  it  abruptly  ceases.  There  is  no 
marked  overlapping.  All  the  while  the  water  is  steadily 
flowing  up  or  down  stream,  but  the  bed  of  the  stream  is 
undisturbed.  An  occasional  freshet,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  volume  of  Avater  and  greatly  increased  rapidity  of 
flow,  equal  to  overcoming  the  opposing  tide,  may  radically 
change  the  surface  of  the  bed,  but  when  the  waters  recede 
to  normal  conditions  the  varied  condition  of  the  bed  is  again 
found.  The  arrangement  may  be  different,  but  it  has  been 
simply  the  shifting  of  the  conditions ;  where  pebbly,  now 
sandy;  where  muddy,  now^  an  area  of  pebbles. 

It  can,  I  think,  readily  be  seen  that  the  effect  upon  an 
artifact  of  lying  for  a  very  protracted  period  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  would  depend  a  great  deal,  if  not  wholly,  upon 
the  character  of  the  immediate  surroundings.     If  buried  in 
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mud,  it' would  remain  intact;  if  tossed  to  and  fro,  rolling 
hither  and  yon  over  sand,  and  sand  forever  passing  over 
it,  every  angle  would  ultimately  be  worn  away.  Thus,  it 
would  be  possible  for  two  argillite  artifacts,  dropped  in  the 
river  at  one  time,  to  become  wholly  different  in  appearance 
in  the  course  of  time;  one  escaping  erosion  and  the  other 
losing  every  trace  of  its  original  faceted  surface.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  wiser  plan  to^  rule  all  such  out  of  court,  but  happily 
the  preserved  artifact  occurs  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  keep  alive .  a  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  such  ruling. 
Ancient  man  in  North  America  may  never  be  "officially" 
recognized,  but  he  will  never  be  relegated  to^  the  limbo  of 
the  visionary  or  mythical. 

In  1892  I  discovered  the  site  of  a  fur  trader's  post,  built 
in  1640-50,  on  the  lower  or  southwestern  end  of  Burling- 
ton Island.  It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  about 
a  century  later.  The  glass,  earthenware,  lead,  brass,  cop- 
per and  iron  and  the  innumerable  odds  and  ends  once  in  use 
by  the  occupants  of  the  place,  were  found,  not  only  in  the 
cellar  hole,  but  in  the  sands  that  for  years  had  here  been 
shifting  to  and  fro  with  the  tides,  and  occasionally  more 
violently  agitated  by  storms.  They  had  not  suffered  alike. 
Many  were  worn  and  polished  until  recognized  with  diffi- 
culty, while  others  retained  their  freshness  of  surface  and 
gave  no  hint  of  having  been  for  more  than  a  century  ex- 
posed to  the  tender  mercies  of  shifting  sands  and  troubled 
waters.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  among  the  glass 
and  polychrome  paste  beads,  large  numbers  of  which  were 
found. 

Shifting  our  view,  then,  from  the  river  of  to-day  to  the 
far  greater  river  of  glacial  times,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  many  a  smooth  pebble,  with  its  lines  suggestive 
of  a  chipped  surface,  might  have  been,  in  truth,  an  artifact, 
and  that  others,  as  found  in  the  gravel  to-day,  should  retain 
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all  the  outlines  of  that  chipping  which  converted  a  pebble 
into  an  artifact. 

If  this  present  bed  of  the  river,  for  a  mile  or  more  from 
the  head  of  tide-water,  up  and  down  stream,  were  lifted  and 
shifted  to  dry  land,  and  then  cross  sections  made  of  it,  as 
we  make  them  of  the  great  upland  deposit  to-day,  we  would 
find  as  many  and  as  great  differences  every  few  rods  in  the 
one  case  as  we  do  in  the  other.  It  is  all  "gravel"  in  either 
case,  of  the  same  age  and  origin,  and  no  distinction  should 
be  made,  but  we  are  constantly  told  that  in  the  present  great 
deposit  of  Trenton  gravel  that  in  one  locality  we  have  the 
original  laying  down  of  the  material,  and  in  another  we 
have  it  reassorted  by  a  very  local  cataclysmic  disturbance, 
and  so  one  horizon  of  sand  and  gravel  is  much,  or  signifi- 
cantly newer  than  another,  and  so  to  the  end  of  a  tedious 
chapter. 

The  single  conclusion  that  the  archseologist  can  reach  is 
that  this  Trenton  gravel,  as  a  whole,  with  whatever  it  con- 
tains of  traces  of  man,  belongs  to  a  time  when  the  general 
outlook  from  the  high  lands  about  the  valley  was  materially 
different  from  that  of  to-day,  and  the  lapse  of  time  from 
that  day  to  this  has  been  sufficient  to  give  the  artifacts  and 
bones  of  Arctic  mammals  and  of  man  an  archaeological  as 
distinguished  from  an  historical  or  pre-historical  signifi- 
cance, and  it  violates  rational  procedure  to  relegate  all  of 
human  origin  that  we  find  in  the  gravel  to  a  later  date  than 
the  gravel's  accumulation  and  escape  the  necessity  of  ade- 
quate explanation  by  calling  every  stone  implement  that 
happens  to  be  vexatiously  out  of  place  an  "intrusive"  ob- 
ject, and  staring  as  fixedly  into  space  as  the  Sphynx  looks 
over  the  Egyptian  plain,  when  the  character  of  that  in- 
trusion is  demanded. 

When  viewing  an  exposure  of  a  vast  deposit  of  gravel 
and  wondering  what  were  the  conditions  that  brought  these 
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pebbles,  sand,  clay  and  boulders  here,  the  picture  we  fancy 
is  not  a  photograph  of  an  actuality.  Conception  is  crude,  at 
best,  when  we  attempt  to  re-build  the  past.  Marvel,  as  well 
we  may,  at  what  has  been  done,  we  must  admit  the  lacking 
of  a  vast  array  of  details.  We  have  a  few  brief  sketches  of 
ancient  shores  and  seas,  of  one-time  forests  and  faunas,  but 
it  is  all  as  is  a  cemetery  to  a  city. 

Sand  does  not  suggest  a  flood  nor  small  pebbles  a  dis- 
astrous freshet.  The  quiet  methods  of  the  present  languid 
river  only  seem  equal  to  so  insignificant  a  task,  but  when 
a  huge  boulder  is  exposed  to  view,  we  are  no  longer  mentally 
inert.  We  have  been  contemplating  Nature  at  play ;  now 
we  see  evidence  of  a  real  exertion.  Not  all  the  ponderous 
tomes  ever  printed  about  the  Great  Ice  Age  can  make  us  see 
a  rock,  weighing  thousands  of  pounds,  floating  down  the 
river.  As  a  theory  in  the  class  room,  "erratics"  are  within 
our  grasp,  but  when  we  find  them  in  the  field,  they  appear 
SO'  different.  They  stare  at  you  as  fixedly  as  you  hopelessly 
look  at  them.  That  there  is  a  great  gulf,  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  we  now  fully  recognize.  The  disappearance 
of  a  period  and  appearance  of  another  proves  something 
more  than  the  passing  of  to-day  and  the  coming  of  to-mor- 
row. The  outlook  before  the  gravel  was  laid  down ;  what  the 
landscape  before  it  was  covered  with  this  pebbly  mass ;  what 
the  fauna  and  flora;  where  then  the  river's  channel,  we  can 
conjecture,  but  how  unsatisfactory  it  all  is,  if  our  interest 
is  really  aroused. 

A  great  argillite  boulder,  measuring  ten  feet  in  length, 
seven  in  width  and  five  in  thickness,  was  recently  exposed  in 
an  extensive  series  of  excavations,  near  Bristol,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  Trenton  gravel  reaches  to  the  present  sur- 
face, and  often  has  no  distinctly  traceable  soil  above  it.  It 
fills  now  a  one-time  river  bed,  the  limits  of  which,  in  pre- 
glacial  time,  were  defined  by  vast  deposits  of  clay.     The 
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coarse  gravel  and  sand  were  not  only  over  and  about  the 
boulder  but  extended  many  feet  below  it.  It  rested  on  the 
gravel  as  well  as  in  it.  It  could  only  have  reached  its  present 
resting  place  through  the  agency  of  a  vast  ice  field  floating 
toward  the  sea.  No  other  explanation  has  ever  been  offered. 
That  such  an  occurrence  ever  happened  here  may  be  hard  to 
realize,  yet  here  is  an  irrefragable  proof.  As  a  geological 
phenomenon,  it  is  but  one  of  many  and  one  of  minor  im- 
portance save  for  this,  which  enhances  its  importance  a 
thousand    fold,    the   association    of   this   boulder   with   the 


Fig.  2.     Boulder  in  Trenton  gravel,  near  which  implement  was  found. 


history  of  early  man.  At  such  suggestion,  this  huge  rock, 
which  excited  wonder,  now  startles  us.  There  is  something 
illogical  in  this  attempting  to  trace  back  the  career  of  our 
own  kind.  We  seem  never  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as 
when  studying  some  fossil  shell  or  bone  of  an  extinct 
mammal.  These  are  here,  of  course.  Why  not?  But 
remains  of  man;  O!  that  is  different.  It  may  be  argued 
until  doom's  day  that  it  is  inherently  improbable  that  man 
should  have  been  associated  with  a  pliocene  fauna,  but  could 
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it  have  been  any  more  difficult  than  to  live,  as  a  low  species  of 
Homo  does  to-day,  with  the  fauna  of  an  African  jungle  or 
with  the  marsupials  of  Australia,  survivors  of  a  still  more 
ancient  time? 

Seldom  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  searching  in  the 
gravel  occurs  as  this  has  been  at  Bristol,  and  the  result  of 
frequent  visits  is  one  chipped  sandstone  pebble.  Not  a 
splinter  of  bone  or  fragment  of  shell,  in  thousands  of  cubic 
yards  of  the  deposit  that  I  closely  inspected.  But,  is  it 
really  not  enough  ?  One  coin  always  means  the  minting  of 
many,  but  many  do  not  tell  the  history  of  the  coinage  better 


Fig.  3.     Palaeolithic  implement  found  in  situ  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

than  one.  Show  me  a  single  shaving  that  I  know  has  been 
peeled  from  wood  by  a  modern  plane,  and  I  will  prove  to 
you  there  was  a  carpenter,  and  yet,  if  this  broken  stone, 
broken  as  Nature  never  did  or  could  break  a  pebble,  is  held 
up  as  evidence  that  a  man  was  here  to  break  it,  when  or 
before  this  boulder  came  floating  across  the  country  and 
that  where  the  land  now  is  dry  was  once  a  bay-like  ex- 
pansion of  the  ancient  stream — if  this  single  stone  is  held  up 
and  we  say,  here  is  proof  that  an  implement  maker  was 
then  in  the  land,  with  what  derision  is  the  assertion  met! 
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Is  science  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes  ? 

Were  the  geological  history  of  the  Delaware  valley  the 
opening  chapter  of  a  long  series  of  revelations  as  to  man's 
career  on  earth  then  it  might  well  be  held  as  visionary  in 
the  extreme  that  man,  almost  primitive  in  condition,  once 
sojourned  here  and  led  a  by  no  means  ideal  existence,  but 
when  we  consider  that  such  men,  under  such  conditions, 
are  known  to  have  flourished  in  many  another  portion  of 
the  globe,  the  difficulties  as  to  his  one-time  long  ago  pres- 
ence here  largely  disappear.  The  Delaware  valley  is  not  a 
prominent  part  of  the  record  of  man  on  earth,  but  an  humble 
supplement  to  an  elaborate  volume  or  trifling  foot  note  to 
a  pregnant  page. 

THE   ESKIMO    AND    ARGILLITE    MAN. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  to  a  large  extent  that  which 
comes  within  the  scope  of  North  American  archaeology  is 
purely  speculative.  Conclusions  are  sometimes  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities.  Our  seem- 
ingly very,  natural  inference  is  often  rudely  jostled  by  evi- 
dence. What  we  know  as  history  does  not  always  rest  upon 
a  rock  foundation,  and  pre-history  has  at  best  but  a  doubtful 
footing  on  the  shifting  sands.  As  to  the  relationship  of  the 
Eskimo  to  the  Indian,  conclusions  as  to  the  past  are  based 
upon  the  solitary  fact  that  at  present  the  two  people  are  liv- 
ing in  regions  that  are  contiguous.  This,  of  itself,  concerns 
only  the  ethnologist.  The  archaeologist  wishes  to  know  if 
the  present  geographical  status  of  these  people  ever  ma- 
terially differed  from  what  now  obtains. 

The  following  from  Brinton,^  bearing  on  the  subject,  is 
given  entire.     Nothing  later  is  more  definite :  "The  name 


'Myths  of  the  New  World,  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  2nd  Ed.  1876,  p.  24. 
Foot  note. 
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Eskimo  is  from  the  Ali^onkin  word  Bskimantick,  eaters  of 
raw  iish.  There  is  reason  to  behave  that  at  one  time  they 
possessed  the  Atlantic  coast  considerably  io  the  south.  The 
Northmen,  in  the  year  looo,  found  the  natives  of  Vinland. 
probably  near  Rhode  Island,  of  the  same  race  as  they  were 
familiar  with  in  Labrador.  They  contemptuously  call  them 
Skralingar,  chips,  and  describe  them  as  numerous  and  short 
of  stature.  (Eric  Rothens  Saga,  in  Mueller,  Sagjenbib- 
liothek,  p.  214).  It  is  curious  that  the  traditions  of  the 
Tuscaroras.  who  placed  their  arrival  on  the  Virginian  coast 
about  1300,  spoke  of  the  race  they  found  there  (called 
Tacci  or  Dogi)  as  eaters  of  raw  flesh  and  ignorant  of  maize. 
(Loderer,  Account  of  North  America,  in  Harris,  Voyages). 
If  these  now  circumpolar  people  once  were  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  New  Jersey,  practicing  the  same  mode  of  life 
and  possessing  the  same  artistic  taste  and  capabilities,  then  it 
is  incredible  that  no  traces  of  this  handiwork  should  occur. 
So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes  and  experience  covers 
the  result  of  collecting,  whatever  of  bone,  slate  or  steatite 
that  has  been  discovered,  occurred  under  .such  circumstances 
as  to  warrant  its  being  attributed  to  the  Indians  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  While  negative  evidence  is  to  be 
treated  with  caution  and  the  Indian,  with  whom  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted,  is  still  very  much  of  a  stranger,  it 
is  obviously  rash  to  speak  positively.  That  is  the  practice, 
if  not  privilege,  of  the  theorist.  But  the  negative  evidence 
to  date  is  so  impressive  by  reason  of  its  prominence  that 
we  are  led  to  give  it  respectful  consideration  and  accept  it, 
tentatively,  as  demonstrating  that  the  man  of  the  Argillite 
period,  as  I  have  defined  it.  was  nearer  an  art-less  Eskimo 
than  the  artistic  Algonquin.  The  conditions,  if  specialized 
argillite  implements  really  date  back  to  so-  remote  a  time 
as  the  dying  efforts  of  glacial  activity — when  land  now  dry 
for  undeterminable  centuries  was  subject  to  overflow  by 
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Fig.  4.    Gravel  and   superimposed   sand   and   soil   as   seen  south   of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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floods  that  carried  sand  from  distant  points — were  such  that 
the  present  Eskimo  would  be  more  at  home  than  he  could 
be  at  present,  or  at  any  time  (hiring  Indian  occupation.  We 
do  know  that  arctic  animals  once  abounded.  But  here,  at 
once,  difficulty  arises.  If  bones  of  arctic  mammals  occur, 
why  not  those  of  arctic  man?  This  is  a  legitimate  query, 
but  of  greater  significance  is  the  absence  in  New  Jersey  of 
Eskimo  art.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  this  had  not 
developed,  when  we  find  that  Pleistokene  art  (Europe) 
and  Bushman  art  (Africa)  and  the  art  of  the  circumpolar 
regions  are  one  in  origin,  and  certainly  Pleistokene  art 
dates  back  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  difficulty 
cannot  be  overcome  by  the  convenient  suggestion  that 
Eskimo  art  in  New  Jersey  might  all  have  been  destroyed. 
That  is  an  impossibility,  nor  can  we  say  that  it  has  been 
overlooked.  Certain  etched  stones  might  readily  have  been 
incised  so  long  ago  as  when  argillite  man  flourished  on 
the  treeless,  sandy  plains  of  central  Jersey,  but  these  are 
not  distinguishable  from  incised  stones  known  to  be  the 
handiwork  oi  the  later  Indians.  Probabilities  are  a  neces- 
sity with  the  historian,  but  the  archaeologist  calls  for  more 
substantial  matter.  His  tools  and  material  must  be  more 
tangible  and  equal  to  the  severest  strain  of  logical  conclu- 
sion. 

The  suggestion  that  the  argillite  man  of  the  Delaware 
valley  antedates  circumpolar  art  calls  for  too  great  a  lapse 
O'f  time,  and  that  he  lived  a  life  toO'  strenuous  for  art  is  to 
suggest  that  his  career  was  wholly  different  from  that  of 
all  other  people,  for  nowhere  is  art  non-existent.  His 
implements  for  domestic  uses,  as  well  as  those  for  hunting 
and  fishing,  might  possibly  be  shown  to  bear  a  closer  re- 
semblance to  Eskimo^  than  to  Indian  forms,  but  such  at- 
tempts have  not  proved  conclusive.     Stone  implements  are 


^Balch.    Comparative  Art.    Philadelphia,  1906,  p.  35,  et  seq. 
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much  the  same  the  wide  world  over.  The  ceU.  spear  and 
arrow-point  are  cosmopohtan,  and  few  al>errant  forms  but 
are  approached  by  an  occasional  disploy  of  invention  on 
part  of  a  savage  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  semi-lunar 
knife,  as  as  instance,  is  a  characteristic  Eskimo  implement, 
but  as  found  in  New;  Jersey,  is  oi  so  recent  origin,  if  we 
may  judge  from  its  appearance,  that  it  is  a  strictly  modern 
Indian  form,  copied,  doubtless,  from  such  knives  in  use 
where  Eskimo  and  Indian  came  in  contact. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  series  of  crania^  from  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  and  the  coastal  plain  of  New  Jersey 
that  are  clearly  not  Algonkin ;  in  the  absence  of  etched 
ivory  and  wrought  bone,^  the  relationship  of  argillite  man 
and  the  Eskimo  must  be  held  in  abeyance,  but  this  indefinite 
status  does  not  make  the  identity  of  argillite  man  and  the 
Delaware  Indian  more  probable.  Rather,  the  Eskimo  and 
argillite  man  were  once  neighbors,  and  while  the  former 
has  held  his  own  in  less  favored  lands,  the  latter  gave  way, 
at  last,  either  to  natural  adverse  conditions  or  proved  un- 
equal to  contending  against  a  superior  invading  host. 

If  the  Eskimo  once  dwelt  far  south  of  that  people's  pres- 
ent range;  if  New  Jersey  was  once  much  like  what  Labrador 
now  is,  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  the  two^  people 
were  near  neighbors,  as  they  have  been  for  an  indefinite 
period  since,  when  all  come  within  the  scope  of  the  term 
"Indian,"  that  are  not  distinctly  the  circumpolar  race.  My 
own  contention  has  always  been  that  the  earliest  people  in 
the  Delaware  valley  i  e.,  post-palaeolithic,  were  much  like 
the  Eskimo  in  way  of  living,  because  of  geological  condi- 


^  The  value  of  craniology  in  determining  the  identity  of  a  people  is 
likely  to  be  overrated.  Certainly,  there  is  not  a  fixed  Lenni  Lenape 
type  of  skull.  They  range  from  extreme  dolicocephaly  to  brachy- 
cephaly ;  while  minor  characteristics  vary  indefinitely. 

'  Walrus  remains  occur  in  superficial  deposits  in  New  Jersey. 
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tions  that  seem  to  have  then  prevailed,  but  not  that  they 
were  identical. 

If  palaeolithic  man  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Eskimo,  as  is 
probable,  then  the  argillite  man  of  the  Delaware  valley  and 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  must  be 
traced  to  him,  as  a  people  whom  circumstance  never  drove 
from  their  original  abiding  place.  Contemporaries  of  their 
neighbors  of  the  north,  but  only  remotely  consanguineous; 
a  people  that  had  a  long  career,  but  not  an  eventful  one, 
and  finally  disappeared  either  long  before  or  when  the 
southern  Lenape  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

If  the  sea  coast  of  New  Jersey,  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Cape  May,  was  restored  to  its  condition  of  some  centuries 
ago;  if  the  firm  land  that  has  disappeared  and  the  primeval 
forests  that  covered  it  was  again  in  existence,  the  archaeolo- 
gist would  find  satisfactory  evidence  in  abundance  of  the 
one-time  habitation  of  man  who  flourished  here,  after  his 
fashion,  ages  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  history.  That  such 
conditions  as  fertile  land,  a  varied  fauna,  dense  forests  and 
a  moderate  climate  should  attract  humanity  as  yet  untram- 
meled  by  the  exactions  of  a  depressing  civilization,  is  not 
strange,  and  how  long  the  region  was  populated,  and  by  no 
means  sparsely,  is  attested  by  the  abundance,  extent  and 
significant  depth  of  the  shell  heaps  that  still  remain.^  They 
afford  us  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred since  the  first  fire  was  built  and  shells  began  to  ac- 
cumulate at  some  chosen  point.  High,  dry,  habitable  land 
then,  which  now  at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  tide  are  still 
beneath  the  water.  The  attempts  that  are  frequently  made 
to  minimize  their  importance  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  man's  antiquity  fail  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have 
no  evidence  that  the  subsidence  of  the  land  has  been  con- 


^Abbott.     Primitive  Industry,  Salem,  Mass.,  1881,  p.  520. 
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tinnous  and  at  a  uniform  rate.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  century  after  century  and  year  after  year  there  has 
been  a  steady,  uninterrupted,  clock-work  progression 
towards  a  given  end,  but  demonstration  of  this  is  lacking. 
Theory  should  not  always  be  conducted  to  the  highest  seat 
when  councils  are  convened.  Let  facts  be  heard  occas- 
ionally, if  only  to  break  the  monotony. 

These  shell  heaps,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Indian,  unless  we  except  certain  ones 
where  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Lockwood,  near  Keyport,  N.  J., 
found  only  argillite  and  an  absence  of  pottery.  Certainly, 
so  far  as  yet  explored,  they  contain  jasper  and  quartz  arrow- 
points  and  knives  and  fragments  of  pottery,  and  a  good  deal 
of  this  so  thin  and  neatly  decorated  that  it  indicates  a  very 
late  Indian  occupation  of  these  shell  heap  neighborhoods. 
But  as  a  whole,  extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  near  the 
shore  line  and  back  into  the  country,  but  where  salt  water 
•still  reaches,  tliese  vast  deposits  of  shells,  gathered  by  man, 
indicate  a  lapse  of  time  that  is  not  readily  reckoned  by 
years.  They  indicate  that  the  Indian  gradually  overspread 
the  present  area  of  the  state  and  gained  a  foothold  on  every 
rod  of  available  land  within  sight  of  the  ocean  and  along 
all  the  tortuous  rivers  that,  after  flowing  for  miles  through 
dark,  unbroken  forests,  reached  sunlight  and  the  sea. 

Not  everywhere,  however,  is  quite  the  same  story  told. 
Time  has  not  brought  about  quite  the  same  change  along 
the  entire  coast.  It  was  not  always  a  matter  of  ever-shifting 
sands.     The  land  may  be  sinking,  as  has  been  stated,^  at 


^"Measurements  agree  in  giving  the  rate  of  subsidence  as  about  two 
feet  in  a  century,  or  one-quarter  of  an  inch  a  year.  The  whole  amount 
of  this  subsidence  is  not  known ;  it  must,  at  least,  equal  the  whole  depth 
from  high-water  mark  to  the  lowest  points  at  which  stumps  and  roots 
of  trees  have  been  found  in  their  places  of  growth.  This  ****  is  seven- 
teen feet,  and  it  may  be  more."  Cook :  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  1868, 
p.  362.    See  also  Abbott:  Primitive  Industry,  Salem,  Mass.,  1881,  p.  478. 
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a  given  rate  per  century,  but  this  has  not  had  the  same 
effect  at  all  points.  The  envious  sea  has  not  been  uniformly- 
successful  in  destruction  of  dry  land.  Traces  of  very  old 
New  Jersey  still  look  out  upon  the  ocean.  Near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  State,  at  Five  Mile  Beach,  now 
better  known  as  Holly  Beach,  Wildwood  and  Anglesea, 
there  stood  some  years  ago  the  remains  of  a  one-time  ex- 
tensive and  truly  magnificant  forest.  This  "beach"  by 
reason,  it  may  be,  of  its  more  tenacious  foundation  of  in- 
durated clay,  defied  the  encroaching  sea,  and  retained,  when 
land  for  miles  about  it  had  disappeared,  the  features  of 
that  main  land  of  which  it  w-as  at  one  time  a  seaward 
extending  continuation. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  trace  of  a  forest  is,  or  was, 
its  magnificent  hollies  (Ilex  opaca).  One  measured  twenty- 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  was  fully  forty  feet  high,  and 
many  another,  though  smaller,  gave  every  evidence  of  equal, 
if  not  greater  age.  There  is  always  an  "ear-mark"  of  age 
in  a  forest  as  a  whole  that  single  trees  dO'  not  always  have. 
We  can,  when  walking  on  an  ancient  forest  floor,  feel  an 
antiquity  that  is  not  always  revealed  to  the  eye.  There  is 
many  a  patriarchal  dwarf  in  every  community  of  giants. 
We  are  too  apt  to  be  impressed  with  great  dimensions  and 
never  inquire  if  the  impression  includes  all  the  truth.  One 
monster  oi  a  tulip  tree  I  knew  of  was  looked  upon  as  a 
relic  of  a  misty  past  until  it  was  felled,  when  the  rings  of 
annual  growth  told  a  straight  story  that  ended  the  fairy 
tales  of  my  neighbors. 

Hollies  are  trees  of  slow  growth  and  so,  too,  are  the  red 
cedars  (Juniperus  Virginianus),  and  here  at  Wildwood 
stood  one,  the  trunk  of  which  was  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Such  cedars  now  are  very  rare,  if  indeed  there  is  still  one 
standing.  It  towered  to  a  height  (estimated)  of  one  hun- 
dred feet.     There  was  nothing  to  show  that  it  had  been 
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favored  by  Nature  beyond  others  of  its  kind.  It  simply 
had  escaped  the  vicissitudes  of  flood  and  fire,  and  a  histy 
sapHng  when  only  the  lonely  savage  had  passed  that  way, 
had  flourished  until  the  white  man's  coming  doomed  the 
forest  and  all  that  Nature  had  done  to  make  the  land  beau- 
tiful, to  destruction.  While  a  specimen  brick  tells  little  of 
the  house  that  has  been  built  of  such,  a  cedar  like  that  men- 
tioned gives  us  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  forest  that  once 
crowned  this  highland  by  the  sea.  Such  trees  are  shown 
not  to  have  been  an  exception,  from  the  fact  that  many  of 
like  dimensions  have  been  discovered,  lying  in  what  is  now 
a  marsh. 

"Mr.  Charles  Ludlam^  counted  seven  hundred  rings  of 
annual  growth  in  a  tree  which  was  alive  when  cut  down. 
Dr.  Beesley  counted  ten  hundred  and  eighty  in  a  stump; 
and  J.  Di\'erty  found  one  thousand  in  a  log  dug  up  out  of 
the  swamp  earth.  *  *  *  *  f^g,  average  size  of  the 
old  trees  was  from  twO'  to^  three  feet  in  diameter;  those  of 
four,  five  and  six,  and  even  seven  feet,  were  found,  but 
rarely."  The  above  refers  exclusively  to  the  white  cedar 
(Chamajcyparis  thyoides). 

The  late  Prof.  Cook  further  remarks :  "Trunks  of  trees 
are  found  buried  at  all  depths  beneath  the  surface,  quite 
down  to  the  gravel.  *  *  *  *  Tree  after  tree,  from 
two  hundred  toi  one  thousand  years  old,  may  be  found  lying 
crossed,  one  under  the  other,  in  every  imaginable  direction." 

This  interesting  condition  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the 
archaeology  of  the  same  region.  The  gravel  or  hard  pan 
proves  to  have  been  the  surface  when  man  using  only  (?) 
argillite  implements  was  the  coast  dweller  of  what  is  now 
New  Jersey.  That  is,  argillite  of  undoubted  artificial 
shaping;  rude  yet  not  questionable  as  to  being  designed 
and  not  fortuitous,  has  been  collected,  where  no  trace  of  the 


^Cook :  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  1868,  p.  356. 
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Indian,  the  aboriginal  potter,  has  been  discovered.  Even 
if  mere  chips  of  argilhte  had  been  found  at  this  horizon,  it 
would  have  been  significant,  for  here  the  rock  is  not  found, 
the  drift  not  reaching  across  the  State  but  only  down  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware.  Such  specimens  as  I  have  seen 
were  identical  in  all  respects  with  those  of  the  sands  that 
underlie  the  present  surface  soil  in  the  immediate  valley  of 
the  Delaware  river. ^  The  results  of  exploration  under 
favorable  circumstances  clearly  indicate,  at  least  tO'  the 
writer's  unqualified  satisfaction,  that  when  this  now  buried 
forest  was  flourishing,  and  long  centuries  before  the  giant 
cedar  of  Wildwood  was  a  sapling,  and  possibly  when  Five 
Mile  Beach  was  a  part  of  the  main  land,  the  historic  Indian 
had  not  developed  here  or  migrated  from  elsewhere,  but 
man  was  present,  and  possibly  so  long  agO'  that  he  did  not 
witness  even  the  beginning  of  this,  "the  last  of  a  succession 
of  such  changes  which  have  left  their  permanent  marks 
upon  this  portion  of  the  State;  and  all  of  them  only  carry 
us  back  through  the  last,  and  what  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered the  most  insignificant,  of  all  the  periods  of  geo- 
logical time."^ 

Idle,  indeed,  is  all  attempt  to  estimate  in  years  such  a 
sequence  of  event.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  indicate 
how  long  these  forests  flourished  before  the  day  of  their 
destiny  dawned.  Forest  may  have  succeeded  forest,  as  they 
have  done  since,  and  the  beginning  of  the  decline  may  have 
dated  centuries  before  the  destruction  was  complete.  The 
subsidence,  whether  ten,  twenty  or  more  feet,  and  the  depth 
is  not  uniform,  can  never  be  shown  to  have  been  without  in- 
termission, and  if  apparently  of  measurable  time  within  the 
historic  period,  it  does  not  indicate  that  at  the  beginning 
it  was  not  very  gradual  and  less  than  the  estimated  quarter 


^Archaeologia  Nova  Cassarea,  II.,  p.  28. 
'Cook :  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  1868,  p.  357. 
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of  an  inch  a  year.  As  Dr.  Cook  has  well  said,  when  view- 
ing- this  sunken  forest  in  Cape  May,  "we  soon  come  to 
reckon  the  time  of  its  accumulation  by  hundreds,  or  even 
thousands  of  years." 

Then  came  the  Indian  upon  the  scene.  The  shell-heaps 
tell  his  story-,  but  no  hint  of  a  date  is  discoverable.  They 
witnessed  many  a  change.  "There  is  a  tradition,"  writes 
Dr.  Cook,^  "derived  from  the  Indians  that  trees  formerly 
grew  on  the  bank  which  is  now  Fishing  Creek  shoal." 
They  saw  the  land  of  their  forefathers  disappear;  that  we 
know;  and  their  o\vn  canoes  floated  where  their  fathers  had 
chased  the  deer.  Doubtless,  their  traditions  covered  many 
a  chang-e  of  which  no  trace  is  left,  and  lacking  this,  how- 
ever earnestly  we  strive  to  rebuild  the  past,  we  all  too  likely 
wander  wide  of  the  mark,  but  the  deeply-buried  argillite 
and  the  potsherd  and  jasper  of  the  shell-heaps  do  not  lead 
us  astray. 

Still,  it  is  hopeless  to  convey  to  printed  pages  the  im- 
pressions that  the  archaeologist  afield  receives.  The  palaeon- 
tologist is  more  fortunate.  The  bones  that  he  sets  up  in  the 
museum  case  excites  wonder,  but  never  doubt.  But  never 
a  trace  of  man's  antiquity  is  exhibited  but  it  excites  a 
doubt  and  fails  tO'  interest.  The  truth  is,  the  traces  of 
other  peoples  of  other  days  must  be  seen  where  these  people 
left  them.  Such  objects  speak  to  the  individual,  but  not 
in  a  communicable  way.  Languag^e  is  limited.  It  gives 
names  to  objects,  but  fails  when  attempting  to  repeat  all 
that  these  objects  suggest,  and  most  unfortunately,  when 
removed,  the  greater  part  of  all  they  stood  for  disappears. 
The  obelisk  in  Central  Park  tells  no  story.  When  first 
erected  it  was  as  eloquent  as  it  now  is  mute.  That  a 
forest,  as  it  was  slowly  buried,  buried  traces  of  a  race  of 
men  older  than  itself  i,s  a  startling  assertion,  but  in  those 

'Cook :  1.  c,  p.  346. 
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rudely  chipped  flakes  of  argillite  rests  the  fact.  How  vain, 
then,  to  deal  with  numbers  when  considering  the  lapse  of 
time  twixt  the  first  flowering  of  these  old-time  trees  and 
the  fall  of  the  last  monarch  of  a  pre-historic  forest.  Prof. 
McGee  may  well  say  :^ 

"The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  fixing  the  date  of  man's 
appearance  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  terms  of  geo- 
logic periods,  still  less  in  terms  of  years.  The  researches 
of  Cook,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  banana  and  other  plants  were  cultivated  in  America 
before  they  passed  to  the  Orient,  and  suggest  that  Easter 
Island  may  have  been  a  way  station  between  Polynesia 
and  our  southern  continent,  while  the  researches  of  Boas 
and  others  in  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  expeditions  indicate 
that  traditions  have  migrated  from  America  to  Asia;  and 
these  indications  suggest  a  high  antiquity  for  the  red  race." 

This  for  the  "red  race,"  the  pre-historic  and  historic 
Indian,  but  what  of  his  forerunner? 

The  claim  that  he  is  a  myth,  it  appears  to  me,  has  not 
been  sustained.  Only  by  violation  of  all  rules  of  evidence 
can  every  trace  of  man  in  New  Jersey  be  referred  to  the 
Indian.  In  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  over  the  intervening  land,  there  are  abundant 
evidences  of  man'.s  presence  at  a  date  too  remote  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  figures.  It  is  where  we  must  deal  with  time 
relative  and  not  time  absolute;  nor  are  we  dealing  neces- 
sarily with  one  and  the  same  people. 

MORTUARY  CUSTOMS. 

When  Samuel  Smith,  in  1765,  published  his  "History 
of  New  Jersey,"  he  did  not  state,  in  his  preface,  wherefrom 
was  derived  whatsoever  he  had  to  say  of  the  Indians,  ex- 


*Communication  to  New  York  Herald,  1907. 
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cept  such  matters  as  were  then  historical  and  of  compara- 
tively recent  occurrence.  He  gives  us  a  plain  statement  that 
evidently  was  wholly  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  which  no 
later  writer  has  had  reason  to  dispiite.  Certainly,  archaeol- 
ogical investigation,  unknown  in  his  day,  has  thrown  no 
doubt  upon  the  substantial  accuracy  of  what  he  records. 

On  page  137  of  his  work,^  we  find:  "It  was  customary 
with  the  Indians  of  \A'est  Jersey,  when  they  buried  their 
dead,  to  put  family  utensils,  bows  and  arrows,  and  some- 
times monev  (wampum)  into  the  grave  with  them  as  tokens 
of  their  affection.  When  a  person  of  note  died  far  from 
the  place  of  his  own  residence  they  would  carry  his  bones 
to  be  buried  there;  they  washed  and  perfumed  the  dead, 
painted  the  face  and  followed  singly ;  left  the  dead  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  and  covered  the  grave  pyramidically :  They 
were  \ery  curious  in  preser\-ing  and  repairing  the  graves 
of  their  dead." 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  all  such  carefully  tended 
graves  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  has  renewed  its  orignal  appearance  and  only  by 
chance  do  we  discover  what  little  remains  of  these  elaborate 
interments.  The  skeletons  are  no  longer  intact.  Discolored 
earth  and  whatsoever  proved  imperishable  among  the 
"tokens  of  affection,"  as  potterv',  wrought  jasper  and 
polished  stone,  now  alone  indicate  many  a  grave.  The  point 
that  well  may  be  raised  is  that  the  disposition  of  the  body, 
as  to  posture  was  not  uniform.  Many  a  dead  Indian  was 
buried  lying  flat  upon  his  back.  In  the  present  flood  plain 
of  the  river  as  well  as  upon  the  higher  ground  that  skirts  its 
eastern  border,  the  graves  vary  in  this  respect.  It  might  be 
claimed  that  the  bones  became  displaced,  as  the  body 
decayed,  and  became  so  re-arranged  as  to  deceive  us  as  to 


^The  History  of  The  Colony  of  Nova-Caesaria,  or  New  Jersey:  By 
Samuel  Smith,  Burlington,  in  New  Jersey:  MDCCLXV. 
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the  orignal  position  of  the  body,  but  this  is  shown  not  always 
to  have  been  the  case,  by  the  disposition  of  the  articles 
interred  at  the  same  time  and  the  correct  relative  position  of 
each  bone  of  the  skeleton.  No  confusion  in  this  respect  and 
uniformity  of  level  maintained.  A  trench  evidently,  and  not 
a  hole  had  been  dug". 

Wlien  skeletons  are  found  in  what  we  may  call  grotesque 
positions,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  corpse  was  that  of  a 


Fig.  5.     Highest  development  of  Delaware  Indian  pottery  and  char- 
acteristic ornamentation. 


despised  person  and  that  the  body  was  thrown  head-foremost 
into  a  hole  and  covered  with  earth.  Such  skeletons  were 
evidently  in  a  sitting  posture  originally,  and  disturbance  due 
to  natural  causes  explains  all.  Imagination  has  no  place  in 
graveyard  investigations.     Difficult  as  it  is  to  deal  soberly 
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with  the  living,  the  dead  surely  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as 
matters  of  fact  and  not  made  the  butt  of  a  riotous  fancy. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  much  depended  upon  the  promin- 
ence of  the  deceased,  as  to  the  details  of  burial,  but  more 
attention  is  likely  to  be  given  to  the  actual  funeral  cere- 
monies, and  now  the  grave  of  the  chief  and  that  of  the 
least  important  villager  are  indistinguishable.  The  fact, 
however,  that  such  traces  of  burials  as  occur  near  the  sur- 
face, and  are  discovered  by  chance  oftener  than  through 
efforts  in  such  direction,  are  not  necessarily  the  most  recent 
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Fig.  6.     Clay  pipes  for  smoking  tobacco. 

interments,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  these 
graves  were  dug.  To  be  near  the  surface,  now,  does  not 
mean  that  the  body  was  not  deeply  interred,  i.  e.,  not  laid  on 
the  surface  and  earth  heaped  over  it.  Since  the  deforesting 
of  the  land,  the  surface  has  been  shifted  indefinitely.  Hill- 
locks  have  been  worn  away  and  hollows  filled,  and  we  have 
no  guide  to  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  inhumation. 
Whether  distinctly  within  the  undisturbed  sands  beneath  the 
present  soil  or  in  the  latter  is  of  more  importance,  but 
nothing  points  to  comparative  antiquity  except  where  there 
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is  distinct  stratification  above  the  body.  Unless  this  process 
of  stratification  is  continuously  in  operation  and  may  be  but 
a  matter  of  yesterday,  the  remains  found  beneath  well 
defined  layers  of  sand  of  different  texture  must  be  of  great 
significance  in  its  bearing-  on  the  general  question  of 
antiquity.  The  degree  of  preservation  of  a  skeleton  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  immediately 
surrounding  it,  and  so  many  an  Indian  interment  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  may  be  now  little  more  than 
dust,  while  one  of  twice  that  lapse  of  time  may  be  fairly  well 


Fig.  7.     Potsherd  with  unusual  ornamentation. 


Fig.  8.     Potsherd   with  unusual   ornamentation. 

preserved.  In  fact,  the  disposition  of  pottery  and  imple- 
ments in  the  ground  are  best  explained  as  having  been  in- 
tentionally associated  with  a  body,  every  trace  of  which  has 
absolutely  vanished.  It  is  this  that  suggests  how  very  long 
ago,  the  Indian  began  burying  his  dead,  in  certain  localities. 
The  abundance  of  relics  is  not  as  popularly  supposed  indica- 
tive of  a  village  site,  but  of  a  cemetery. 

That   the   perishable   belongings   of   the   deceased   were 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  animals  ordinarily  used  as  food  were 
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sacrificed,  and  the  accumulated  ashes  thrown  in  the  grave 
before  filHng  it,  is  apparent,  but  all  this  ceremony  concerned 
the  living  far  more  than  it  referred  to  the  dead.  It  had 
no  special  significance,  for  the  impression  that  the  "spirit" 
of  the  departed  required  the  "shade"  of  his  personal  effects 
in  "happy  hunting  grounds"  was  never  an  Indian  concept, 
but  the  wild  conjecture  of  over-zealous  proselyters,  whose 
imagination  ran  away  with  them. 

As  a  whole,  the  burial  customs  of  the  Indians  of  New 
Jersey,  if  we  may  judge  of  all  by  what  we  find  in  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware,  are  without  interest  sO'  far  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  lives  of  these  people.  That  there  was  not 
uniformity  in  the  burial  custom  is  about  our  most  important 
fact,  and  it  has  not  as  yet  proved  of  the  slightest  value. 
Choice  of  location  would  seem  natural  and  apparently  it  was 
sometimes  exercised  but  by  no  means  invariably.  The 
present  open  field,  the  still  undrained  marsh,  the  sand  dune ; 
wherever,  in  fact,  a  wigwam  might  have  been  erected,  there 
a  grave  often  proves  to-  be.  The  death  of  the  inmate  and 
the  burial  of  the  body  took  place  often  on  the  same  spot. 
The  grave  was  dug,  the  body  buried  and  the  wigwam 
burned ;  this  is  the  whole  story. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Indian's  permanent 
towns,  and  there  were  many  such  in  New  Jersey,  naturally 
there  would  be  a  general  place  of  burial.  Such  cemeteries, 
in  early  Colonial  days,  were  respected,  but  the  increased 
demand  for  land  soon  resulted  in  encroachment  upon  their 
boundaries  and  now  they  are  obliterated.  An  occasional 
relic  is  turned  up  by  the  plow  or  perhaps  a  skull,  but  of  the 
past  and  all  this  relic  and  this  skull  really  signify,  who  shall 
say?     "Lost  is  lost,  and  gone  is  gone  forever." 

That  the  Indian,  how^ever,  was  not  devoid  of  all  sentiment 
is  apparent  from  w^hat  has  been  quoted  from  Samuel  Smith, 
and  near  a  century  later  we  find  it  reported  by  Barber  and 
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Hovve,^  they  in  turn  quoting  from  an  unnamed  author, 
that  on  the  bank  of  the  Rancocus  creek,  and  not  far  from 
the  Delaware  river,  there  was  a  "tumulus  formed  by  the 
graves  of  the  Indians.  There  they  used  to  be  brought  in 
wickers  on  men's  shoulders,  and  were  interred  in  sitting 
postures,  surrounded  and  defended  by  upright  wickers." 


Fig.  g.     Axe,  Celt  and  Gouge  of  Delaware  Indians. 


The  occurrence  of  burial  moimds  in  New  Jersey  have  been 
frequently  reported,  but  in  every  instance  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  it  was  a  natural  hillock  or  out-reaching  ridge, 
with  sufficient  clay  at  its  base  to  preserve  it  against  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  elements.     Such  a  feature  in  a  landscape 


^Historical  Collections  of  New  Jersey:  Barber  and  Howe,  2nd  Ed., 
1856,  p.  122. 
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would  not  escape  an  Indian's  notice,  and  its  utilization  as  a 
burial  place  would  be  a  very  apt  suggestion,  but  that  a 
tumulus  was  ever  deliberately  built  is  open  to  question,  al- 
though earthworks  for  defense  are  recorded  by  those  who 
had  seen  them  and  questioned  the  Indians  as  to  their  origin 
and  purport.  It  can  be  said  safely  that  the  Delaware  In- 
dians were  in  no  sense  mound-builders,  but  appear  occas- 
ionally to  have  been  mound-dwellers. 

An  examination  of  one  such  natural  hillock  gave  evidence 
that  it  had  been  palisaded  near  the  top  and  a  house  erected 


Club-head  and  ornaments  of  Delaware  Indians. 


within  the  enclosure.  The  earth  showed  the  effect  of  long 
continued  fire  in  one  limited  spot.  No  handiwork  of  the 
occupants  was  found  except  innumerable  potsherds.  The 
place  appeared  to  have  been  burnt  and  never  re-occupied, 
and  no  trace  of  a  burial  could  be  found.  It  is  probable  that 
a  great  many  reported  "mounds"  were  such  places  as  I  have 
described,  and  yet  the  counterfact  of  such  burial  places  as 
that  upon  the  Rancocus  creek  is  not  to  be  overlooked.    That 
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Indians  should  desire  to  be  buried  on  its  banks  is  not  strange. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  stream  was  almost  one  continuous 
village.  Nowhere,  except  in  the  irreclaimable  marsh,  are 
relics  of  the  alx)rigines  wanting.  The  sands  are  full  of 
them.  Objects  of  argillite  are  more  abundant  than  those 
of  jasper  and  quartz,  and  are  so  mingled  with  pottery  and 
implements  of  knowm  Indian  manufacture  that  no  distinc- 
tion can  be  drawn  between  later  Indians  and  the  "argillite" 
man,  unless  indeed  there  is  some  significance,  in  fact,  that  in 
some  areas  and  deeply  buried  in  sand,  are  rude  argillite 
knives  and  points  and  an  entire  absence  of  pottery. 

The  single  feature  of  archaeological  interest  in  connection 
with  the  mortuary  customs  of  the  Indians  of  the  Delaware 
valley  is  that  of  the  vast  numbers  of  burials  that  have  taken 
place.  Varied,  as  a  whole,  and  the  conditions  of  hundreds 
having  been  noted,  it  is  evident  that  what  are  now  to  be 
traced  somewhat  vaguely  or  exhumed  entire  and  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  are  but  a  trifling  fraction  of  the  unnum- 
bered host  that  have  literally  turned  to  dust,  if  what  are 
looked  upon  as  "inferential  interments"  are  such,  or  those 
indicated  by  the  position  of  objects  that  suggest  their  hav- 
ing been  placed  where  found  when  a  body  w^as  laid  away. 
No  single  grave,  wdien  brought  to  light,  pointed  to  a  remote 
antiquity.  It  was  again  an  instance  of  that  general  im- 
pression derived  from  years  of  familiarity  with  the  condi- 
tions as  a  whole;  an  impression  that  must  be  derived  directly 
from  the  field,  and  cannot  be  transmitted  by  pen,  pencil  or 
word  of  mouth. 

Sepulture  was  simple.  It  was  not  a  feature  of  the  people's 
career  that  was  at  all  prominent.  It  w-as  an  unavoidable 
necessity  that  was  never  glorified  with  elaborate  ceremony. 
Therein  their  wisdom  exceeded  that  of  their  successors. 
Whatever  monuments  they  might  have  raised  were  painted 
wooden  posts  that  have  long  since  disappeared,  and  there 
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were  no  stones  set  up  to  mark  the  last  resting  place  of  king, 
chief,  priest  or  prophet. 

If  no  single  graves  of  Indians  bear  out  the  general  con- 
tention of  the  antiquity  of  these  people,  what  of  those  traces 
of  the  human  skeleton  which  are  found  singly;  a  skull,  it 
may  be,  a  tooth,  or  some  one  single  bone,  or  even  a  water- 
worn  fragment  of  a  bone?  To  refer  all  such  accidental  finds 
to  some  disturbed  Indian  burial  may  seem  very  rational, 
and  the  only  natural  explanation,  but  not  always  is  such 
apparently  obvious  conclusion  warranted.  The  conditions 
under  which  an  object  is  found  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  character  of  the  object  itself. 

\\'\\Qn  modern  crockery,  coins  and  handiwork  generally 
of  the  European  is  found  in  glacial  gravel,  in  stratified 
sands,  and  associated  with  relics  of  the  Indian ;  when  the 
surface  of  the  river's  valley  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  or 
more  shows  a  promiscuous  gathering  of  the  belongings  of 
the  aborigine  and  early  settler  and  bones  of  the  mastodon, 
peccary  and  giant  beaver,  then  it  will  be  time  to  set  aside 
the  "law"  as  I  have  laid  it  down,  that  of  the  significance  of 
circumstance.  This  stand  of  mine  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  canons  of  Museum  curators  or  of  Bureau  admin- 
istration, but  it  accords  with  the  far  older  canons  of  com- 
mon sense.  Such  traces  of  the  human  skeleton  do  occa- 
sionally occur,  and  the  condition  of  the  bone  itself  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  of  occurrence  often  justify  the  ascrip- 
tion of  an  antiquity  greater  than  an  Indian  grave. 

An  example  of  such  single  finds  is  that  of  a  fragment  of 
a  frontal  bone,  at  a  depth  of  three  feet,  nine  inches,  in  com- 
pact Columbia  gravel.  The  locality  is  one  of  considerable 
elevation  above  the  Trenton  deposit  of  gravel  and  almost  a 
mile  inland  from  the  river.  Looking  at  a  perpendicular 
escarpment  of  this  preglacial  deposit,  I  noticed  its  uniform 
surface  was  disturbed  bv  a  curved  line  of  yellowish  material, 
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and  closer  examination  broug-hl  to  light  the  bone  in  ques- 
tion.' Since  its  discovery  I  have  determined  more  than 
one  fact  of  importance.  At  the  time  I  made  my  measure- 
ment of  the  depth  at  which  the  specimen  occurred,  I  wsis 
not  aware  that  the  surface  of  the  field  had  been  removed 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet  of  the  Columbia  g-ravel  and  all  of 
the  surface  or  vegetation-sustaining-  soil,  which  was  prob- 
ably a  foot  in  depth.  Now,  taking  this  into  consideration, 
the  bone  was  really  almost  six  feet  in  the  compact  ferru- 
ginous sands  and  small  quartzite  pebbles  that  constitute 
here  the  so-called  Columbia  gravel  deposit.  While  there 
was  no  distinct  stratification,  as  of  different  materials  and 
as  we  find  it  even  in  the  Trenton  gravel,  there  was  a  com- 
pactness so  marked  that  it  seemed  next  to  being  a  really 
so'lid  sandstone;  so  compact  that  the  preservation  and  ex- 
traction of  the  bone  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  Hence,  all 
possibility  of  the  bone  being  an  intrusive  object  was  elimi- 
nated. These  facts,  except  that  of  precise  depth,  were  for- 
warded with  the  specimen  tO'  the  museum  where  it  is  now 
preserved,  but  neither  statement  nor  specimen  were  accorded 
even  the  most  perfunctory  attention. 

Later  the  specimen  was  examined  by  Dr.  Hrdlicka^  and 
his  single  comment  is  that  it  gives  nO'  indication  of  its  racial 
character.  There  is  a  crumb  of  comfort  here,  in  that  he 
does  not  show  that  that  it  is  necessarily  Indian,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  found  does  demonstrate 
either  that  the  Indian  is  vastly  older  than  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  or  that  it  is  a  portion  of  a  skull  of  that  pre-Indian 
race,  the  existence  of  which  Dr.  Hrdlicka  labors  so  strenu- 
ously tO'  disprove. 


'Now  in  Peabody  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

^The  Crania  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  their  Bearing  upon  the 
Antiquity  of  Man  in  that  Region.  By  Ales  Hrdlicka,  Amer.  Mus.  of 
Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XVI.,  pp.  23-62.     New  York,  1902. 
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In  other  words,  if  this  fragmentary,  frontal  bone  of  a 
human  being  was  a  fragment  of  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct 
mammal  or  of  one  nO'  longer  living  in  New  Jersey,  its 
acceptance  as  added  proof  of  the  one-time  existence  of  such 
animal  here  would  be  a  matter  of  course  and  excite  no  com- 
ment; but  to  hint  at  "fossil"  man  in  New  Jersey  disturbs 
the  equanimity  of  the  Museums  and  Bureaus,  and  peace  of 
mind  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  truth.  All  pertaining  to^ 
humanity  that  by  position  in  the  earth  is  seemingly  old, 
must  necessarily  be  intrusive,  and  so,  modern.  This  is  the 
official  dictum  until  the  glory  of  undisputed  discovery  is  all 
their  own. 

This  frontal  bone,  as  I  discovered  it  thirteen  years  ago, 
confirms  to  my  mind,  as  no  other  discovery  of  others  or  by 
myself  ever  did,  the  antiquity  of  man  in  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware  and,  too,  of  the  existence  of  that  pre-Indian 
people  whom  I  have  called  "Argillite  Man." 

THE    AMERICAN    SAVAGE. 

It  is  well  known  how  rapidly  and  ineffaceably  affected  an 
inferior  race  becomes  when  contact  with  superiority  is 
established.  The  unfortunate  weakness  of  all  mankind  to 
reach  beyond  the  limits  set  by  Nature  leads  the  savage  to 
emulate  all  the  vices  of  those  more  advanced  in  culture,  and 
so  become  less  than  their  former  selves  and  widen  the  gulf 
between  the  two,  as  races.  This  was  conspicuously  true  in 
North  America  promptly  after  the  continent  became  known 
to  Europe,  when  its  fanatical,  covetous  and  hypocritical 
hordes  raided  practically  the  entire  Atlantic  coast.  It  was 
really  savage  pitted  against  savage,  the  difference  being  that 
one  phase  of  the  savagery  was  honest;  the  other,  not  so. 

It  is  with  this  pre-European-contact  savage,  the  "Indian" 
that  was  the  product  of  the  country  as  much  as  are  its  for- 
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ests  and  the  fauna  that  wanders  through  them,  that  the 
archreologist  is  concerned;  the  savage  that  in  1621  inveigled 
the  Dutch  colonists  brought  hither  by  Cornelius  Jacobse 
Mey,  to  bring  their  boat  into  Cooper's  creek,  and  there  mur- 
dered every  soul  on  board.  Later  the  real  savage  was  oc- 
casionally seen  when  invasion  of  their  homes  was  resisted, 
but  the  redskin  with  a  rifle  is  not  the  original  savage  with 
his  bow.  The  iron  tomahawk  excites  no  interest,  but  the 
grooved  stone  axe  never  ceases  to  be  suggestive.  The  Indian 
of  history  bears  much  the  relation  to  the  savage  of  pre-his- 
tory  that  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  bear  toi  their  wild  progeni- 
tors. 

No  problem  concerning  these  people  has  been  so  vigor- 
ously discussed,  and  all  else,  in  fact,  has  been  too  much  lost 
sight  of,  in  the  endeavor  to  determine  the  origin  of  this 
so-called  and  mis-called  Indian.  I  am  fully  convinced,  after 
years  of  investigation,  not  of  their  origin,  but  of  their  activi- 
ties when  de  facto  inhabitants  of  the  region,  that  much 
obscurity  would  have  been  avoided  had  tradition,  as  it  was 
received  by  the  missionaries,  been  treated  as  such,  and  not 
as  history,  as  we  distinguish  between  the  two,  and  so  the 
element  of  time  not  allowed  to  sway  their  thoughts  in  one 
direction  or  another. 

Those  who^  like  Heckewelder,  accepted  tradition  as  veri- 
table and  linked  it  to  ordinary  time  estimate  as  he  might 
the  history  oi  his  own  countiy,  were,  of  course,  sincere  in 
their  conclusions,  but  sincerity  does  not  afifect  facts  and 
make  error  less  erroneous.  These  pioneers  in  Indian  his- 
tory were  not  archaeologists.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  earth  and  of  man.  They  were  fitted  and 
fortunate  in  their  opportunity  to  record  tradition,  but  we, 
to-day,  are  not  called  upon  to  place  the  same  value  upon  it 
as  they  did. 
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The  valley  of  the  Delaware,  as  we  have  already  seen,^ 
comes  well  within  the  scope  of  the  Indians'  traditional  his- 
tory. From  it  it  would  appear  that  of  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  so  vast  an  area  as  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware  and  Maryland  and  southern  New  York  were  un- 
known to  the  continent's  native  race  for  untold  centuries, 
and  the  very  last  and  very  recently  invaded  and  occupied. 
The  stone  implements  found  in  the  single  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware refute  this  and  bear  counter-testimony  wherever  found, 
and  as  one  flint  flake  deeply  buried  bears  testimony  that  can- 
not be  shaken,  what  of  this  wavering-,  uncertain,  vague  prat- 
tle of  old  men  when  the  two  conflict?  Safety  lies  in  the 
testimony  of  Nature's  records,  while  lies  rest  all  too  safely 
on  the  tongues  of  men. 

Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell-  has  recently  published  an  instruc- 
tive and  delightful  essay  on  the  "Aborigines  of  Minnesota," 
and  as  his  studies  have  carried  him  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  that  State,  I  take  advantage  of  his  researches  so  far  as 
to  quote  in  part  his  reference  to  the  Lenni  Lenape  and 
Heckewelder's  history  (or  traditions)  of  them. 

Prof.  Winchell  prefaces  his  article,  as  follows,  and  this 
succinct  statement  of  archseology  to  date  surely  renders  it 
highly  improbable  that  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  was  "out 
in  the  cold"  until  some  four  or  five  hundred  years  ago. 

"In  order  to  clear  the  field  at  the  outset  by  the  removal 
of  any  obstacles  that  we  may  have  inherited  from  earlier 
conceptions  of  the  aborigines,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat  some 
of  the  important  results  that  have  been  reached  within  re- 
cent years,  viz. : 

"i.  The  origin  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  was  so'  re- 
mote that  nothing  yet  discovered  indicates  its  date  or  the 
source  from  which  they  came. 


^A.rchaeologia  Nova  Cassarea,  II.,  p.  54. 

^The    Prehistoric    Aborigines    of    Minnesota    and    their    Migrations. 
By  N.  H.  Winchell.     Popular  Science  Monthly,  Sept.,  1908. 
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"2.  There  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  Indian  stock  lan- 
guages, some  of  which  are  as  distantly  related  as  the  lan- 
guages of  the  various  Aryan  nations,  but  most  of  which  are 
as  distinct  as  the  English  from  the  Semitic. 

"3.  This  shows  that  the  aborigines,  if  they  came  at  all 
to  America,  must  have  come  from  a  great  many  directions, 
or  that  their  coming  was  so  remote  that  they  must  have  de- 
veloped these  differences  amongst  themselves  by  long 
periods  of  isolated  residence  in  North  America. 

"4.  The  Indian  stock  languages  can  not  be  connected, 
at  least  have  not  been  connected  as  yet,  with  any  convincing 
bond  of  relationship,  with  either  European  or  Asiatic  lan- 
guages. The  Eskimo  are  here  not  included,  as  that  stock 
ranges  from  Greenland  through  North  America  into  Siberia. 

"5.  The  aborigines,  therefore,  are  indigenous  to  the  soil 
of  America  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Mongolian  and  Cau- 
casian are  indigenous  in  the  lands  of  the  Eastern  continent." 

Such  being  the  conditions  as  applied  to  the  entire  conti- 
nent, it  is  necessary  to  look  cautiously  at  tradition  concern- 
ing a  limited  area  which  is  plainly  not  in  accord  with  such 
established  general  conclusions,  and  when,  too,  the  con- 
ditions of  that  limited  area  are  flatly  contradictory  so'  far 
as  the  tradition  is  concerned.  The  original  peopling  of  the 
continent  was  so  remote  that  every  vestige  of  it  has  disap- 
peared and  the  development  of  the  Indian  as  such  is  one  of 
this  continent  and  reflects  nothing  of  any  other  continental 
area.  Here,  then,  is  allowed  the  time  necessary  for  all  that 
I  have  endeavored  to  prove  with  reference  to  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware. 

That  portion  of  the  traditions  of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  as 
recorded  by  Heckwelder,  that  is  of  foremost  interest  and  of 
marked  significance  is  to  when  these  people  did  finally 
reach  the  land  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  was  not  the  un- 
opposed entrance  upon  an  uninhabited  country.     They  had 
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to  fight  their  way.  If  this  is  true,  and  it  is  at  least  reason- 
able, then  what  of  the  pre-Lenapean  folk  who  were  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  and  westward  to  the  Alleghanies  and 
eastward  to  the  Atlantic  ocean? 

Concerning-  traditions  in  general,  Prof.  Winchell  remarks : 

"There  are  many  traditions  that  relate  to  the  migrations 
of  the  native  tribes  within  the  United  States.  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  but  two  of  them.  These  relate  to  the 
great  movements  that  are  here  discussed,  but  they  are  con- 
firmed by  several  others  that  supply  contributory  details, 
and  when  taken  all  together  their  force  amounts  almost  to 
as  great  a  body  of  evidence  as  if  the  events  were  a  matter  of 
history. 

"These  two  traditions  have  been  accepted  by  all  archaeolo- 
gists as  trustworthy  testimony,  as  far  as  the  Indians  could 
communicate  a  history  of  past  events.  The  only  differences 
of  opinion  that  have  appeared  pertain  to  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  traditions  themselves. 

"One  of  these  two  traditions  recounts  the  hostile  incursion 
of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  an  Algonquin  tribe  or  group  of  tribes, 
into  the  region  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  their  con- 
flict with  the  "Tselaki,"  a  word  which  has  been  corrupted 
into  Cherokee,  and  with  the  Allegewi,  a  word  which  is  per- 
petuated in  the  term  Alleghany,  and  their  final  settlement, 
under  the  name  Delaware,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  Xew  Jersey,  together  with  some  further  migra- 
tions toward  the  east.     >i^     *     *     *     *     * 

"John  Heckewelder,  a  Moravian  missionary  with  the  Del- 
aware or  Lenni  Lenape  in  Pennsylvania,  gave  the  first 
printed  account  of  the  hostile  incursion  of  the  Lenni  Lenape 
against  the  Ohio  mound  builders.  It  is  published  in  Vol. 
XII.  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  18I18.  He  took  it  from  the  relation  of  the  intelli- 
gent Indians.    With  some  abbreviation  it  is  as  follows : 
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"The  Lenni  Lenape  (according  to  traditions  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  ancestors)  resided  many  hundred 
years  ago  in  a  very  distant  country  in  the  western  part  of 
the  American  continent.  For  some  reason  they  determined 
on  migrating  to  the  eastward,  and  accordingly  set  out 
together  in  a  body.  After  a  long  journey,  and  with  many 
long  stops  on  the  way,  they  at  length  arrived  on  the 
Namaesi-sipu,  which  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  translated 
'Mississippi'     ****** 

"The  tradition  continues  further,  but  is  not  essential  to 
this  inquiry  except  so  far  as  it  shows  that  the  Lenape  finally 
spread  themselves  into  the  eastern  states,  establishing  new 
tribes,  and  into  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  states  that  these 
younger  offshoots  recognized  their  relationship  by  calling  the 
Lenape  their  grandfathers,  this  proving  a  confirmation  of 
the  recentness  of  the  southern  Algonquin  tribes." 

Who  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  these  Allegewi  ?  They 
proved  a  formidable  opponent  tO'  the  progress  of  the  Algon- 
quin Lenni  Lenape,  according  to  their  own  showing  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  were  an  xA.lgonquin  tribe  that  foreran 
the  Lenape  and  were  congregated  about  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  did  not  wander  far  away.  There  is  nowhere 
more  easy  traveling  and  fewer  obstacles  than  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware  rivers,  and  these  Allegewi, 
about  which  Heckewelder  found  much  to  record,  were  with- 
out doubt  actual  possessors  and  occupants  of  all  the  territory 
twixt  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  As  a  resident  people, 
long  established,  they  had  the  advantage  over  an  invading 
foe,  yet  in  the  end  they  were  overcome  and  either  were  anni- 
hilated or  absorbed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  so  far  inferior  that  the  victors  should  not  have  enslaved 
their  women,  if  they  did  not  fraternize  with  the  men.  This 
as  it  may  be,  it  throws  much  light,  if  the  tradition  be  true, 
on  the  history  of  the  Delaware  valley.     Were  the  Allegewi 
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of  Heckewelder's  narrative  the  argillite  men  of  that  river 
and  of  all  the  country  westward  to  the  Susquehanna? 
This  is  the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell.  The  condition  of  the 
valley,  as  exploration  has  abundantly  shown,  can  best  be 
explained  by  successive  occupation,  and  if  we  are  to  accept 
tradition,  then  this,  preserved  by  Heckewelder  accords  com- 
pletely with  the  testimony  of  the  traces  of  early  man  in  the 
valley.  Tradition,  verified  by  physical  conditions,  is  of  value 
equal  to  authentic  history. 

The  Allegewi,  brave  and  persistent,  fell  back  finally,  as 
the  Lenape  pressed  forward  and  wrested  the  land  from  their 
opponents,  the  prior  occupants,  who  were  doubtless  a  less 
advanced  people,  and  at  no  one  point  may  have  been  numer- 
ically as  strong;  a  people  content  with  the  advantages  that 
Nature  provided,  and  not  warlike  until  roused  by  the  in- 
vader. 

Following  this  line  of  attempted  explanation,  we  have, 
then,  the  man  whO'  utilized  the  easily  wrought  argillite  in 
the  making  of  his  tools  and  whatsoever  he  required  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  it  may  be  many  a  simple  blade 
that  suggests  agriculture  may  have  been  made  and  used 
before  the  Indian  began  to^  raise  his  crops  of  maize,  melons 
and  beans;  the  man  whose  mentality  was  so  far  undevel- 
oped that  he  was  wholly  utilitarian  and  in  no  sense  esthetic ; 
a  man  in  whom  art  had  not  yet  blossomed  as  it  has  with  the 
Eskimo  and  had  with  the  Eskimo's  ancestor,  Pleistokene 
man.  This  pre-Indian  of  the  Delaware  valley  was  a  savage, 
indeed,  but  probably  a  powerful  one,  yet  leading  the  lazy  life 
of  a  well-fed  beast.  That  his  personal  possessions  were 
utilitarian  and  to  but  slight  degree,  if  at  all,  decorative  or 
symbolic,  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  no  objects  of  the 
latter  character  have  been  found  that  could  reasonably  be 
referred  to  the  Indian's  predecessor  rather  than  to  the  In- 
dian.    The  art  instinct  may,  however,  have  shown  itself  in 
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etching  rather  tlian  sciili)ture,  for  large  blade-like  flakes 
of  argillite  of  no  very  definite  design,  but  clearly  artifically 
shaped,  have  been  collected  that  were  unmistakably  incised 
in  a  suggestive  way,  but  too  vaguely  to  determine  the  de- 
sign.    These  incised  lines,  broken  and  often  weather-worn 


Fig.  II.     Sandstone  Hoe,  perforated,  of  Delaware  Indians.     A  rare 
form. 

until  scarcely  traceable,  have  all  the  appearance  of  an  at- 
tempt at  ornamentation  of  the  stone  or  to  depict  some  special 
object.  But  all  is  as  yet  too  indefinite  to  warrant  any  con- 
clusion being  drawn.  It  is  not  likely  this  argillite  man  was 
devoid  of  all  art,  but  then  we  are  deahng  with  the  almost 
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primitive  humanity  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  have 
scarcely  a  foothold  in  any  direction  save  that  of  the  single 
fact  of  his  one-time  existence.  Furthermore,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  many  authors,  time  and  time  again,  all  the 
stone  implements  that  are  now  found  are  not  necessarily 
referrible  to  the  historic  Indian.     As  well  assert  that  all 


Fig.  12.     Argillite  Hoe  of  Delaware  Indian.     Simplest  form  of  this 
implement. 

Colonial  furniture  and  utensils  still  in  New  Jersey  are  of 
English  origin,  and  none  Dutch  or  Swedish,  when  we  do 
know  that  these  people  antedate  by  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  Engli^  in  the  Delaware  valley. 

It  is,  I  claim,  something  more  than  reasonable  conjecture, 
more  than  specious  argumentation,  that  the  argillite  objects, 
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considered  under  all  the  conditions  of  their  occurrence,  are 
older  as  a  class  than  those  of  jasper  and  quartz,  which  we 
know  were  fashioned  by  the  Indians.  It  is  not  necessary, 
as  has  been  done,  to  declare  them,  if  older,  to  be  simply  the 
earlier  workmanship  of  the  Indian  after  his  reaching  the 
region.  On  the  contrary,  I  claim  this  difference  in  age 
means  a  difference  in  origin,  and  that  enough  has  been  de- 
termined of  the  river  valley  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  eastward 
extension  of  the  land  to  the  sea,  to  assert  with  confidence 
that  the  argillite  man  was  not  a  potter,  or,  if  the  invading 
Lenape  shared  the  country  with  the  conquered  Allegewi, 
then  he  might  have  made  crude  attempts  at  shaping  and 
baking  clay  during  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  sub- 
jection until  their  disappearance  as  a  separate  people. 

Herein  we  have  a  sequence  of  event.  We  refer  to  a  time 
prior  to  the  Lenni  Lenape  in  the  Delaware  valley,  and  sub- 
sequently to  a  time  when  Arctic  conditions  prevailed  and 
man,  indistinguishable  from  Homo  pateolithicus,  of  Europe, 
was  here;  to  a  time  when  the  man  of  the  argillite  period  was 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  to  the 
passing,  at  last,  of  America's  native  races  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  fateful  coming  of  the  European.  But 
how  futile  to  estimate  all  this  in  years !  The  Lenni  Lenape 
halted  many  a  year  before  resuming  their  eastward  journey, 
but  who  shall  say  how  long  entrenched  in  their  threshholds 
were  the  Allegewi  ?  To  deal  in  numbers,  to  speculate  on 
the  lapse  of  years,  is  to  vitiate  archaeological  research.  Of 
itself,  whether  one  thousand  years  or  five  thousand,  means 
nothing.  It  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  that  should  be 
checked. 

The  same  is  true  of  what  we  know  collectively  of  natural 
phenomena,  especially  the  dawn  and  passing  of  geological 
epochs.  We  are  not  contented  with  what  we  do  know  and 
are  equal  to  ascertaining,  but  waste  our  strength  in  endeav- 
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oring  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  unknowable.  That  the 
last  ice  epoch  was  a  well  defined  condition  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  its  duration, 
and  so,  too,  I  maintain,  of  the  period  of  its  decline  and 
final  disappearance.  Dr.  Winchell  believes  otherwise  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter.    He  states  : 

"i.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  last  ice-epoch  the  state 
of  Minnesota  was  covered  with  ice,  and  all  previous  inhabit- 
ants, whether  fauna  or  flora,  were  driven  southward  to  more 
congenial  climes. 

"2.  This  condition  ended  between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand years  ago.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  rehearse  the  in- 
vestigations on  which  that  result  is  based." 

Why  between  seven  and  eight  instead  of  eight  or  nine  or 
nine  or  ten  ?  Is  it  not  guesswork  at  the  best,  and  hazardous 
guessing  at  that  ?  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  it  took  a  great  deal  longer  than  seven  or  eight 
thousand  years  to  accomplish  all  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Delaware  since  man  first  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  this  ancient  river.  Much,  it  is  true,  can  happen  in  a 
thousand  years ;  much  did  happen  even  among  savage  people 
in  that  length  of  time,  but  a  thousand  years  in  geology  is 
about  equal  to  a  day  in  human  affairs.  Radical  changes 
even  among  the  most  advanced  people  of  to-day  are  not 
sudden.  The  spectacular  outbreaks  of  freaks  and  fools  do 
not  sweep  whole  communities  off  their  feet,  and  surely 
change  was  much  more  deliberate  in  the  condition  of  primi- 
tive and  nearly  primitive  man.  The  ice  that  drove  the 
people  of  Minnesota,  and  of  New^  Jersey  as  well,  southward, 
was  a  long  time  in  accumulating,  and  w^hen,  as  a  continental 
ice-sheet,  it  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  how  long  were  the 
glaciers  that  filled  the  immediate  river  valley  ?  I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  conditions  in  Minnesota,  but  there  was  such  a 
glacier   here,   filling  the   Delaware   gorge    from   the   Blue 
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Mountains  to  lower  hills,  many  miles  below.  What  con- 
stitutes the  ending  of  such  a  condition  as  the  glacial  epoch  ? 
Have  we  not  traces  of  it  still,  when  every  winter  the  river 
is  filled  with  ice.  and  it  has  happened  that  so  much  gathers 
that  spring  is  well  advanced  towards  summer  before  the  last 
of  it  has  disappeared.  Evidently  all  this  change  of  a  geologi- 
cal character  was  very  gradual.  We  have  not  a  vestige  of 
evidence  that  warrants  estimation  of  lapse  of  time  in  years. 
When  it  is  admitted  that  certain  events  occurred  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  year  ago,  we  use  numbers  rashly 
and  convey  no  warranted  impression.  Time  was,  time  is 
and  time  forever  will  be.  This  we  have  reason  for  believing. 
Time  is  not  something  instituted,  and  so  it  can  be  said  there 
was  a  time  when  there  was  no  time.  It  is  but  a  convenient 
term  for  our  own  everyday  affairs  and  to  mark  an  epoch 
in  our  own  career.  Nature  knows  nothing  of  it.  It  is 
wholly  out  of  place  when  dealing  with  geology.  It  cribs, 
cabins  and  confines  the  work  both  of  geologist  and  archae- 
ologist. It  belittles  the  grandeur  of  research.  That  which 
the  student  desires  to  know  is  the  actual  sequence  of  event. 
This  informs.  This  makes  plain  the  record  of  the  past. 
Given  this  and  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  become  intelli- 
gible. Bring  in  the  arbitrary  element  of  time,  and  the  array 
of  facts  becomes  little  more  than  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

CONCLUSION. 

Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  in  a  recent  bulletin  (No.  33)  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  clears  the  way  for  that  institution  to 
discover,  determine  and  set  at  rest  for  all  time  the  question 
of  the  antiquity  of  Man  in  North  America.  The  doctor  is 
particularly  savage  when  he  growls  at  the  valley  of  the 
Delaware,  but  the  river  still  continues  its  unruffled  flow",  and 
at  least  one  dweller  on  its  banks  pursues  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way. 
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If  we  accept  the  conclusions  as  set  forth  in  this  bulletin, 
notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  since  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Wor- 
cester, Mass..  early  in  the  last  century;  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  no  advance  has 
been  made  in  throwing  light  on  man's  origin  and  early 
career  on  this  continent.  Always  an  army  of  workers  in 
the  field,  and  an  army  of  observers  quick  to  preserve  the 
chance  discoveries  that  may  have  an  archaeological  signifi- 
cance; a  whole  library  of  supposed  archaeological  literature, 
and  yet  nothing  accomplished,  and  to-day  we  stand,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  as  ignorant  of  early  American  man  as 
did  our  forefathers  of  Jamestown,  Plymouth  Rock  and  the 
landing  of  William  Penn.  Not  encouraging,  surely,  but 
really  not  discouraging.  If  the  problem  has  been  solved, 
there  is  that  much  less  for  the  bureau  to  do.  That  it  and 
other  institutions  have  not  done  what  they  should  in  the 
all-important  line  of  tracing  man's  origin  on  this  continent 
is  evident.  The  results,  however  abundant  and  convincing, 
would  not  satisfactorily  fill  a  museum  case  and  excite  the 
wonderment  of  the  gaping  crowd.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
research,  but  search  for  prettiness.  Pipes  and  pottery  from 
the  mounds,  but  the  simpler  handiwork  of  the  mound- 
builders  forebears  is  ignored.  Much  archaeological  research 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  principle  that  the  aboriginies  of 
this  country  had  no  ancestors,  and  yet  no  Indian  ever  talked 
long  without  referring  to^  his  "grandfather,"  using  that 
term  not  literally  but  in  a  derivative  or  ancestral  sense.  It 
is  well  enough  to  be  conservative,  but  conservatism  can  go 
too  far  and  make  that  appear  false  which  is  really  true. 
This  is  strictly  so  with  reference  to  Dr.  Hrdlicka's  work  as 
set  forth  in  Bulletin  33  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Noth- 
ing that  he  adversely  criticises  may  be  as  old  as  was  at  first 
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claimed.  l)ut,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is  so  recent  as  he 
would  make  it.  The  eagle  may  not  be  above  the  clouds  but 
still  far  above  the  mountain's  top.  This  means  something 
in  the  matter  of  altitude.  The  "finds"  of  recent  date  may 
not  carry  us  back  to  pre-glacial  time.  America's  early  man 
may  never  have  witnessed  a  pliocene  sunrise,  but  this  does 
not  bring  all  stone  implements  and  fragmentary  crania  to 
so  recent  a  date  as  to  make  them  mere  objects  of  ethnological 
interest. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  takes  the  ground  firmly  that  wherever  in 
North  America  sufificient  portions  of  the  human  skeleton 
have  been  unearthed  under  conditions  suggestive  of  an- 
tiquity to  warrant  comparison  with  like  parts  of  a  modern 
Indian,  the  result  has  been  to  bear  witness  against  what 
may  properly  be  called  "geological"  antiquity.  Without 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  value  of  such  comparisons, 
what  of  such  osseus  fragments  as  are  not  sufficient  for 
comparison  and  yet  are  unmistakably  human  It  certainly 
is  more  than  probable  that  no'  complete  skeleton  could 
escape  destruction  when  exposed  tO'  the  vicissitudes  of  even 
the  closing  activities  of  a  glacial  period.  Tossed  about  by 
floods ;  buried  in  gravel  and  unburied  only  to^  be  re-buried, 
even  a  single  bone  could  scarcely  escape  the  destruction  of 
its  characteristics,  and  yet  even  sO'  fragile  an  object  as  a 
unio  shell — a.  single  valve — has  been  found  in  coarse  gravel 
so  far  from  the  surface  that  it  surely  was  nO'  intrusive  object. 
Would  Dr.  Hrdlicka  presume  to  declare  it  was  specifically 
identical  with  the  living  mussels  found  in  the  nearest  creek  ? 
If  a  unio'  is  found  and  in  the  same  horizon  a  fragment  of  a 
human  cranium,  which  was  the  case,  then  why  not  the  latter 
as  old  as  the  former?  Surely  an  argimient  or  inference 
applicable  to  the  one  should  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
other. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  author  quoted  is  that  thus 
far    on    this    continent    no    human    bones    of    undisputed 
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"gfeological"  antiquity  are  known ;  \\hich  simply  means  that 
he  does  not  accept  the  fragments  that  have  been  found  under 
what  we  may  call  geological  conditions,  or  that  the  glacial 
activities  of  milleniums  ago  were  too  recent  to  be  considered 
geological.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  proofs  offered 
are  not  sufficiently  weighty  to  convince  him  and  there  it 
rests,  but  until  he  or  others  explain  away  these  fragments 
of  bones  and  explain,  too,  far  more  logically  than  has  been 
done,  at  least  one  cranium^  from  the  Trenton  gravels,  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  North  America  is  still  an  open  question. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  accepts  the  antiquity  of  man  in  the  world. 
He  is  not  opposed  to  the  view  that  this  early  man  dates  as 
far  back  as  the  tertiary  period,  which  is  going  back  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  so  it  is  estimated.  This 
is  like  going  out  into  the  fresh  air  after  confinement  in  a 
stuffy  room.  We  have  space  in  which  to  think.  Vision  is 
clearer.  Earth  takes  on  a  new  aspect.  All  that  we  know  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  New  World  was  peopled  from  the 
old,  but  to  what  extent  "great  multiplication  and  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  human  species  and  the  development  of  cul- 
ture," was  necessary  before  this  could  take  place,  we  do 
not  know.  When  the  world  was  sparsely  settled  and  man 
was  free  to  wander,  meeting  no  other  foes  than  wild  beasts, 
it  was  more  a  matter  of  physical  endurance  than  all  else, 
how  far  he  ultimately  found  himself  from  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  If  the  North  American  continent  was  unoccupied, 
can  we  not  imagine  the  EskimO'  wandering  far  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence? 

"A  wide  dispersion  of  the  race  over  the  earth  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  before  the  later  stages  of  the 
Cenozoic  era  (the  glacial  period)."  Why  not  earlier? 
The  geological  conditions  just  anterior  tO'  the  ice  age  appear 
to  have  been  in  every  way  desirable,  so  far  as  average  man 


^Archaeologia  Nova  Caesarea,  II.,  p.  12. 
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looks  upon  life's  fundamental  requirements,  and  as  he 
now  lives  under  the  conditions  of  extreme  cold  and  ex- 
treme heat,  whatever  the  climatic  conditions  of  pre-gflacial 
time,  if  he  is  equal  to  them  now,  he  was  equal  to  them  then. 
Notwithstanding  such  a  bad  showing  as  it  appears  to  be 
to  Dr.  Hrdlicka,  he  does  not  look  upon  the  case  as  hope- 
less. He  considers  there  is  still  abundant  incentive  to  con- 
tinued, careful  and,  of  course,  scientifically  conducted  ex- 
ploration; all  of  which  means  that  the  explorations,  to  date, 
have  not  been  careful  or  scientifically  conducted.  Not  at 
all  complimentary,  nor  is  the  intimation  of  slip-shod  pro- 
cedure in  the  past  deserved.  So'  far  as  the  Delaware  valley 
is  concerned,  certainly  Mr.  Volk's  labors  have  been  ex- 
haustive, painstaking,  intelligent  and  strictly  conscientious. 
From  what  I  know  of  it — he  is  my  informant — I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  he  was  sometimes  too  careful,  and  in 
several  instances  rejected  as  evidence  what  I  w'ould  un- 
hesitatingly have  accepted,  especially  in  the  case  of  chipped 
stones,  which  I  believe  were  artificially  shaped,  but  of  which 
he  was  doubtful  and  so  discarded  as  of  natural  origin.^ 
Nor  can  I  accept  the  conclusion  of  others,  that  no  statement 


'An  amusing  and  yet  irritating  instance  of  mis-placed  credit  occurred 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Internation  Congress  of  "Americanistes,"  in  New 
York,  in  October,  1902.  Following  an  exhibition  of  crania  and  chipped 
stones  from  the  Trenton  gravel,  which  Prof.  Putnam  desired  should 
"speak  for  themselves,"  Prof.  W  J  McGee  remarked :  "There  is  a 
strong  theory  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  glacial  man.  Now, 
looking  at  those  skulls  which,  by  Prof.  Putnam's  persistent  efforts 
have  been  recovered  from  the  Trenton  sands,  we  all  are  convinced 
of  the  proposition.  The  burden  of  proof  now  lies  on  the  other  side." 
So  far,  so  good,  but  Prof.  McGee  erred  in  attributing  to  Prof.  Putnam 
the  credit  of  the  "finds"  exhibited.  The  work  was  that  of  Mr.  Volk, 
who  was  not  directed,  influenced  or  instructed  by  any  one.  Whatever 
credit  is  due  is  due  to  Mr.  Volk.  For  Prof.  Putnam,  who  was  present, 
to  silently  accept  the  laudation  from  Prof.  McGee  is  about  in  line  with 
the  suppression  of  Mr.  Volk's  report  on  his,  to  that  time,  thirteen 
years  of  labor  in  the  field. 
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except  that  of  an  "expert"  is  to  be  accepted  as  to  the  actual 
conditions  under  which  objects  have  been  asserted  to  have 
been  found.  The  practical  knowledge  of  a  contractor  whose 
business  it  is  to  excavate  for  cellars,  sewers  and  other  work 
necessitating  removal  of  large  quantities  of  sand,  gravel 
and  clay,  is  of  real  value  and  should  be  given  the  consid- 
eration which  it  deserves.  Hypercriticism  of  testimony  not 
"expert"  only  retards  progress  and  is  not  inexorably  de- 
manded by  science.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  there 
is  never  unanimity  among  geologists  when  glacial  and  pre- 
glacial  deposits  of  gravel  are  examined.  Such,  at  least,  has 
been  my  experience. 

That  evidence  of  early  man  in  America  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  scientific  world  is  unquestioned,  and  Dr.  Hrd- 
licka  inclines  to  the  view  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  is 
more  likely  to  produce  it  than  anywhere  along  the  eastern 
or  western  seaboard,  but  why  the  Missouri  or  ^lississippi 
drainage  areas  are  the  more  likely  tO'  reward  the  explorer 
than  are  the  coastal  plains  is  not  apparent. 

While  great  migratory  movements  have  followed  the 
courses  of  a  continent's  principal  rivers,  and  this  naturally, 
in  that  an  open  country  is  more  easily  travelled  than  a  forest 
or  a  waterless  desert,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the 
attractions  of  a  river  valley  are  manifold  greater  along  the 
ocean.  The  ever  uppermost  question  of  food  supply  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  surely  the  ocean  offers  greater  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  it  than  does  any  river.  We  do  not 
associate  navigation  even  in  its  rudest  form  with  primitive 
man,  but  if  the  ancient  river-side  dweller  had  his  boats,  we 
must  consider  that  the  Eskimo  had  his,  and  we  do  not  know 
when  he  invented  his  kayak.  The  probabilities  all  seem 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  early  man,  in  his  initial  migra- 
tions, keeping  within  sight  of  the  coast  and  gradually  ven- 
turing into  the  interior,  then  a  trackless  forest  teeming  with 
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clanger  really,  and  to  his  impressionable  mind  would  be  a 
fearsome  thing  to  face,  except  when  many  by  a  concerted 
movement,  sought  little  by  little  to  explore  the  streams  that 
flowed  to  the  sea. 

Again,  we  do  not,  save  in  the  most  general  way,  know  the 
condition  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard  in  pre-glacial  time.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  land  has  been  lost  since  man  first 
stood  upon  the  shore,  with  all  America  at  his  back,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  ocean  and  an  unsuspected  continent  before  him. 

The  main  difficulty  that  now  confronts  the  American 
archaeologist  is  that  he  is  several  thousand  years  too  late 
in  making  his  investigations.  Could  he  have  seen  the  dry 
land  of  pre-glacial  days,  or  even  when  this  modest  Delaware 
river,  that  has  now  lost  every  vestige  of  its  former  grandeur, 
was  again  ice-free  in  summer,  after  a  glacial  siege,  the  out- 
look would  be  suggestive  beyond  anything  at  present.  The 
traces  of  early  man  would  doubtless  have  proved  as  abund- 
ant as  they  now  are  rare. 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  may  be  right.  There  may  still  be  reason 
for  continuing  our  labors  in  the  field,  but  so  insignificant 
is  the  reward  of  years  spent  with  pick  and  shovel  that  often 
we  are  moved  to  throw  down  our  tools  and  cry,  too  late ! 

And  what  a  reception  does  anything  savoring  of  a  discov- 
ery receive ! 

My  own  conclusions,  based  wholly  upon  the  results  of 
my  own  explorations,  are : 

1.  That  man  reached  the  North  American  continent  in 
pre-glacial  time.  How  far  anterior  to  the  ice  age  is  imma- 
terial and  probably  undeterminable. 

2.  That  the  epoch  of  ice  and  continued  cold  drove  him 
southward,  where  he  became  established,  flourished  and  be- 
came racially  differentiated  from  his  European  or  Asiatic 
ancestry. 
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3-  That  synchronous  with  the  retirement  towards  the 
Arctic  circle  of  arctic  or  glacial  conditions  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  continent  was  re-peopled. 

4.  That  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  has  yielded  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  was  occupied  by 
man  representing  three  distinct  stages  of  culture: 

a.  Palaeolithic  man. 

b.  Argillite  man. 

c.  The  historic  Indian. 
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